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® Ben’s Mother, 
A SKETCH. 


“He has gone to sea,” has with 
many mothers become synonymous 


with “he is ruined,” and the signa- 


ture of a young man to the shipping 
articles, has generally been consider- 
ed the same as signing away his 
right to be remembered in the 
* prayer of faith.” Young men en- 
tering upon the sailor’s life generally 
think, if they do not always express 
it, that they are entering upon a life 
where they are beyond the reach of 
good influences, and where ruin is 


“almost certain, ‘and feeling that 
‘others have given them over, and 


ceased exertion in their behalf, and 
not having firraness enough to fight 
against their. ‘manifest destiny,” 
they. are in too many. instances 


ruined. ~The exceptions are almost 


always such as have shared a 
mother’s fidelity. The mother of 
one of my shipmates said to him as 
he left home the first time, “‘ Henry, 
I would rather see you decently 
buried if you was fit, than to have 
you go tosea.” & 
Henry knew that his mother did 
not believe in praying for souls after 
death, and regarding himself as 
“decently buried,” he struck hands 
with those similarly situated, and 
,went to ruin so completely that the 
most sanguine expectations of his 


-<* friends must have been realized. 
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That this state of things exits, no | 
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one will deny who has seen a mother 
bereaved by the hand of Old Nep- 
tune; but that it should exist,- no 
one who has read his Bible as he 
ought will admit. There is nothing 
in a sailor’s life-which should neces- 
sarily doom him to moral death. 
Clerks in our large cities are in a 
situation infinitely more dangerous. 
There is nothing in being at sea, in 
the company of sailors, or even in 
visiung foreign ports, which invites 
ruin: onthe contrary there is every 
thing in a sailor’s life which should, 
and in many instances it does, refine 
and elevate; and 1 have never been 
able to see why a mother should 
make her bereavement double, by 
losing her faith at the same time 
that she parts with her son. 


A sailor is surrounded by the 
most magnificent of God’s works; 
and he has displayed to him as is 
displayed to no other class of men 
the wonderful power of God, and 
man’s infinite weakness. I have seen 
rough .sailors,, in whose minds no 
other scene would have awakened 
the slightest emotions, awe-struck at 
the movements of God upon the 
waters, and I have heard them elo- 
quent in describing the magnificence 
of some conflict of the elements 
which they have witnessed. Be- 
sides all this, sailors think. Their 
watches on deck are not all spent in 
snoozing and yarn-spinning. They 
have more time for thought than any 
other class of men. Having no re- 
sponsibility upon their minds, they 
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can think freely, and when they are 
educated, and when they have edu- 
cated their minds to pursue a train of 
thought, they think deeply. It is 
upon this one thing, in connexion 


: 
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was some truth in the old adage that 
*‘ ministers’ sons are not always per- 
fect.” The most careless and jovial 
among us was a boy from New York 
state who answered to the name of 


with, and. auxiliary to home influ- ; Ben. He was about as jolly a com- 


ences that we are to build our hopes 
of restraining the young and inex- 
perienced, and reforming those 
among the old who are vicious. Jt 
is during the night-watch that the 
thoughts dwell upon the advice and 


$ 


panion as it was ever my good for- 
tune to meet with, when matters 
went wrong, and when we were all, 
after the manner of old salts, growl- 
ing at everybody and ‘at everything, 
he was always pleasant, and by his 


warning of a mother; and it is when ? fun and humor he would provoke a 


vo are together in the night-watch, 
_ the deck or sitting upon a 

spar, that they open their hearts to 

each other and talk of mother and of 

home, and by relating home scenes, 
-try to find some subjects upon which 

they can sympathize and in which 

they can be alike interested and 
_ strengthened. 


3 
A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 


“Tn proof of what J have stated I 
will relate an instance, where a mo- 
ther’s influence and a mother’s 
prayers followed a son, restraining 
him from evil, and keeping him from 
outbreaking sin, in spite of all the 
temptations which a sixteen months’ 
voyage could bring to bear upon him, 
and where an interrogatory admoni- 


by his own thoughts, hovering about 
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smile upon the gloomiest visage, and 
force the most pouting lips so to ex- 
tend their boundaries. on either side 
that the position of the ears would be 
extremely perilous. On first ac- 
quaintance we set him down as one 
who would be the ringleader in every 
thing, and who would be the first to 
throw off all restraint and indulge in 
excess. But we soon found that 
although he was jovial and appa- 
rently as bad as any of us, yet he ha 

within him a principle which re- 
strained him, and that there were 
unseen influences at work in his 
mind which were so powerful that he 
could not resist them. We were 
not long in discerning, from ihe 
tenor of his conversation, that this 
was owing to the early training given 


and precepts which she had, from 


tion, brought i Ho nourished 3 him by his mother, and to principles 


him and whispering “what would 
mother think,” was all that seemed 
to keep him back. 


In the year 1844 I yielded to an 
attack of the ‘eighteen year old 
fever’? and shipped on board the 
H , bound forCanton. There 
were besides myself, five boys in the 
steerage, all for the first time sub- 
scribers to that which, although of 
great importance to sailors, they 
seldomread, the ship’s articles. We 
were “hale fellows well met,” very 
enthusiastic, all determined to have 
,a good time and be old tars as soon 
as possible. 


Three of our number presented a 
strange comment upon the family 
government of ministers, for they 


~-were the sons of clergymen ; they 


proved to us conclusively that there 
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his earliest childhood instilled into 
his mind, He seemed to have been 
educated to act from principle; he 
had been taught to do right not be- 
cause it was most advisable, butibe- . 
cause it was right, and to avoiddoing 
wrong, not because there was a law 
against it, but because it was wrong. 
Having been thus educated, he 
could bear to be thrown upon his 
own responsibilities, and he could 
endure temptation and triumph over 
it when one who he@peen brought 
up under the cold unlovely legality 
system would have run wild when 
restraint was removed. . 


The ship arrived at Canton and 
discharged her cargo. As there was 
no tea offering for home, we sailed 
for Manilla to get rice, or a freight 
home as the case might be. = 

Manilla is what sailors call a 
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‘«Christian place,” but the word 
christian does not with them mean 
that which is evangelical or spiritual 
{unless it be ardent spiritual).—A 
place where white people live, speak- 
ing every European language, where 
grog can be had, and where a spree 
can be indulged in without mingling 
with barbarians and appearing worse 
than they do, is called a ‘+ Christian 
place,” and such is the port of Ma- 
nilla, eS 


SCENES AT MANILLA. 


Wearrived at Mauilla. and obtain- 
ed there a cargo of sappan wood to 
take up to Shanghae. After having 
worked a week or more passing in 
this miserable stuff, a holiday was 
given us, and among other plans for 
the shore cruise, one was set on 
foot to get Ben involved ina ‘‘ good 
drunk.” I think I see the. reader 
now hold up his hands in sanctimo- 
nious horror, exclaiming ‘+ how dia- 
bolical!” and if I judged superfi- 
cially I might join him, butalthough 
far from thinking the course in the 
least justifiable, I will refrain, and I 
hope that others also will be chary 
of their exclamation, for a sailor in 
a foreign port, on liberty, with no 
one to take him by the hand, must 
be judged of more leniently than 
the more favored sens of home, who 
have, to use a quotation somewhat 
altered by a western preacher—‘ line 
upon line and precept upon precept, 
herea little and there a good deal.” 

The liberty men took one of the 
quarter boats and pulled for shore. 
‘hey steered up the canal and landed 
near the buildings owned by the 
firm which was furnishing our cargo. 
According to agreement, Old Joe, 
who had beento Manilla often before, 
was. chosen to pilot us through the 
city. Like all the rest of such old 
tars he was thecreature of habit, and 
of course we headed for the first 
grog-shop. ‘The one which we first 
made was called the best one in 
town. Over the door of it was asign 
setting forth in four languages the 
following incongruity and contradic- 
tion of terms. “Sailor's Home 
Tavern.” This was kept by a 
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Frenchman who was as much ofa 
linguist as his sign. He was a 
lively neat-looking man, with beauti- 
ful black hair and with sparkling 
eyes which twinkled with a brilliancy 
worthy of a better cause at every 
jingling accession to his till. 


Tt was not without some difficulty 
that the younger portion of us were 
prevailed to enter, for it was a hard 
looking ‘“‘home.” But we were 
told that this was the only place 
where a good meal could be obtained 
—that this was the only place where 
we could engage horses: for a ride, 
and that unless we stopped here we 
must walk about the streets, which 
would be worse than any kind ofa 
shelter be it ever so groggy. Finally 
the French host, hearing the discus- 
sion out side, sung out and offered 
us a room by ourselves, which being 
some inducement, we went in. 


As we entered he was dividing 
his conversation between a company 
of Dutch and a company of French 
sailors, but he turned from them 
the more willingly I presume be- 
cause having been there sometime 
they had found soundings in their 
pockets—and welcomed xs in a very 
patriotic manner.as defenders of the 
stars and stripes, and as a class of 
sailors which he particularly loved. 
His shop was a-small one with a 
brick floor and a counter across one 
end. . Behind the counter were 
shelves, upon which stood the 
“ruin” ready bottled, for the host 
would not sell liquor by the dram; 
he preferred selling a bottle for a 
dollar to retailing it out for a half 
“yeal?? a glass, and in this he was 
worldly wise. If the labels on the 
bottles were to be believed, they con- 
tained Champagne, Madeira, &c., 
of the most: celebrated vintages and 
most admired brands; but from the 
broken appearance of the silver foil 
about their necks, and from the pa- 
tience of the cork, shown by their 
willingness to ‘stay put’? without 
tugging at a string—it was evident 
that the delicate wines had ee since 
departed, and that their places had. 
been filled by grosser and more 
patient fluids. 
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Around the sides of the shop and 
‘by the door were placed rude 

benches upon which were seated 
sailors from almost every nation, 
showing, by the different degrees of 
drunkenness their different national 
peculiarities ; for instance, a Dutch- 
man clear gone, a Frenchman talka- 
tive, a Scotchman ugly; &e. 

Passing by these and returning 
their gruff but well-meant salatation, 
we were shown into a room up stairs 
which was really quite comfortable ; 
on two sides were large windows 
with blinds so constructed that every 
breath of air was admitted and every 
ray of the sun was excluded. At 
one end of the room was a dining 
table and at the other a billiard table, 
and around the room were ranged 
peculiarly shaped cane chairs. The 
only ornament was.a glass case con- 
taining a wax doll, dressed like a 
French daneing-girl, which we were 
informed by our host was the Virgin 
Mary. This information was valua- 
ble, for without it we might have of- 
fended our entertainer by not treating 
the image with due respect. 

We ordered the Frenchman to 
give us the best dinner that he could 
get up, and those who chose ordered 
wines and other liquors. In due 
time these appeared. The dinner 
was nothing very remarkable. It 
consisted of chickens, or more truly 
hens, prepared with curry, rice, 
sausages, and an oily substance 
which in some unaccountable man- 
ner had become possessed of the 
name of butter. It was so fishy that 
Old Joe remarked that it was ‘* made 
of whale’s milk.” But it was shore 
food, and we of course pronounced 
it excellent. 


A HOME-LEARNED ‘ No.” 


Then it was that Ben’strial began. 
Wine was offered all around and re- 
fused by some, Ben among the 
number. “No” was received from 
the others, but they were determin- 
ed to have their frolic out with Ben, 
and tha was considered not enough. 
They used all the stale arguments 
which have ever been used for drink- 
ing, “just a little to keep the heat 
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off,” “a glass or two to keep from 
being injured by the fruit,” and so 
on ad infinitum. 

Ben would not argue, for he knew 
that would be of no use, but against 
all their entreaties he launched his 
firm home-learned ‘‘no,’’ which con- 
vinced the frolickers that he was 
not tobe urged. They then taunted 
him with having signed a pledge. 
They said that he “ wanted to drink 
as bad as any of them, but he 
wouldn’t comply because he was 
pledged, and there was no virtue in 
such abstinence.” 

This evidently nettled him some, 
but he held his peace asif he did not 
deign to answer them. At length 
two of his jovial tormentors, more 
determined or more reckless than 
the rest, went to his chair, and one 
held him while the other tried to 
pour some wine down his throat. 
This was too much, endurance be- 
yond this was impossible. He threw 
his half drunken shipmates from him, 
and flushed with excitement, he 
stood erect before his companions. 

Inever shall forget the appearance 
of that young man as he stood, the 
picture of firmness, before his 
thoughtless tormentors. Would that 
all in such circumstances had the 
firmness to look as he looked, and 
to speak as he then spoke. 


He was quite tall, but he seemed 
to have added to his stature ; his eyes 
flashed not with anger, but with 
fierce determination, and the expres- 
sion of his face combined conscious 
rectitude and laudable defiance with 
generous pity. He seized a glass of 
wine, and fora moment surveyed his 
companions who for the time thought 
that he had yielded, but they were 
disappointed. He dashed the cup 
to the floor, and in a few burning 
words told them that they were 
powerless with him. ‘No! the 
whole crew of you can’t make me 
drink! you may taunt me as much 
as you please about being pledged, 
but this is not the reason. I wont 
go contrary to my mother’s wishes 
even if lam away from her. That’s 
it! Now call me girlish if you will ! 
L glory in it! and I pity you that 
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you are too far gone to do likewise. 
Drink if you will! and make beasts 
of yourselves! but I wont, so long as 
I remember my mother’s teachings!” 


RESULTS OF FIRMNESS. 
_ Having to the astonishment and 


admiration of all, thusdelivered him- § 


self, he walked out of the room fol- 
lowed by such of us as had sympathy 
with him, and by the respect of those 
who had not sympathy. 

We found other comfortable quar- 
ters and had our fun and our ride in 
a rational, but still very jolly way, 
and went off to the ship at night 
with clear heads. The others kept 
on with their spree and at night not 
coming to the landing in time to go 
off in the ship’s boat, they were 
brought off in a shore boat by a 
Manilla man, some of them in such 
astate that the whip on the main 
yard had to be called into service to 
hoist them in. One of them by 
some accident on shore had his 
clothes almost all torn off him, and 
as he was.tumbled on board he 
looked like a fit subject for a paper- 
mill. The next day we were ‘as 
clear as a bell’? but headache sadly 
afflicted the rest. By this exhibitiong 
of firmness Ben raised himself in the 
estimation of the whole crew; sail- 
ors like any thing manly, and of all 
things, they hate to see a youngster 
ape the old salt. Ben showed that 
he was manly, for he had moral 
courage to laugh at their taunts, and 
they liked him for it. If he had 
yielded, he would undoubtedly havg, 
been the butt of the crew for advo- 
eating principles which he could not 
live up to. He was from that time 
more than ever before a general fa- 
vorite. 

Mothers, you have an influence, 
by the grace of God all-powerful, if 
you will but use it. Get the respect 
and love of your sons before they go 
away, show them that you put con- 
fidence in them, and assure them that 
your prayers will follow them; give 
them fixed religious principles : 
teach them to act from asense of 
ri. ht and wrong: and above all teach 
them how to say “no,” and abide 
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by it, and they will not go astray, and 
a sea voyage will not be to them 
worse than death, but on the con- 
trary a blessing. This is not my 
promise, it came from the Bible, it 
has supported thousands, and by 
faith it can support thousands more. 

“Train upa child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old (or 
gone to sea) he will not depart from * 
its.) 


G..P. B, 
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For the Sailor’s Magazine. 


Tract Distributer among Seamen. 
PLAIN PREACHING. 

A mate of a vessel said they 
were going a very long voyage—and 
musing remarked, ‘ The vessel is an 
old one, I do hope she wont be lost.” 
He was reminded of the age of his 
body, that it was considerably older 
than the ship, and contained a more 
precious cargo, being freighted with 
an immortal soul, and that while the 
ship might yet go to several different 
ports to discharge her cargo, there 
were only two ports at which his 
body could discharge his soul— 
Heaven or Hell. He quailed almost 
to trembling, and seemed deeply 
affected. He said, after some pause, 
“« Well, that’s pretty plain preaching, 
however—tho’ I hav’nt heard a ser- 
mon in a church for several years, 
I think I shan’t soon forget this one!” 
I never had less thought about 
preaching, but God gave me grace 
to feel in some measure the value 
of this man’s soul. He promised 
to read his long neglected Bible 
—asking for some tracts—and re- 
ceived them with thanks. 


HEAVENLY BREAD. 

The cook of our packet ship be- 
ing asked if he had a Bible, said, 
“ Yes, sir, l’ve five in all among my 
family. i always leave some Hea- 
venly Bread for them, and I always 
take some with me to sea.” With 
such a man I felt I could leave some 
tracts for the crew very ae 
so said, “1 shall be obliged if yor 
will help the seamen to this Bread, 
(these tracts) on the voyage.” “ That 
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T'll do very gladly, and thank you 
for the opportunity—for I know of 
many instances where tracts have 
done much good. [jl take eare they 
have them when I see the best time.” 
I thought surely the Lord has given 
this man the wisdom which is not 
of this world. 


% «Tv, Gov SUCH A HABIT. OF IT.” 


Ship . One of the crew asked 
if the tracts I gave to his shipmates 
were temperance ones—I said, ‘‘ Yes 
my friend, they teach temperance to 
the very extent of total abstinence— 
not only from all intoxicating drinks 
—but all swearing.’ He looked 
quite confused. ‘‘ Friend, I heard 
you swear a few minutes back.” “I 
do, too often sir.” ‘It’s not right to 
take God’s name in vain at all.” “I 
know itis not, sir; but I’ve gotsucha 
habit of it—I saw you look at me— 
but I. hoped you would’nt speak 
about it, so lasked about temperance 
—however, I think I’d better not 
have said anything at. all!” “I 
did look at you, my friend, and well 
I might; you called upon God to 
darnn you; should you like him to 
take you at your word, because you 
have gotsuch a habit of it as you 
say? Hear me a moment, my friend; 
would you take such an excuse as 
you make, from a thief who stole 
your property—that he did so be- 
cause he had got such a habit of it? 
No, you would not; you would feel 
that the sooner his habit was puta 
stop to the better. Yet you rob 
God; you break his holy law, and 
ask him to send you to hell for so 
doing!” “Sir, if [live I'll try and 
not swear again; I did’nt think it 
was so bad as you Say, but I see it is 
so, and I hope God willforgive me!” 

*¢That’s right, my good friend— 
that’s a prayer God will hear, and 
answer too, if you are sincere,” ‘+ [ 
hope he will, sir,” and he wiped a 
tear away with his sleeve, for his 
hand was too dirty. A shipmate 
standing near, said, ‘That’s right, 
_ I'm glad to see it;—what you’ve said 
sir, is very true; I'll try and do bet- 
ter myself, sir—I will, indeed; God 
bless you.” They turned to their 


«manliness could not restrain. 


work, and I left the ship rejoicing 
that I had been enabled to speak a 
word. for God under such mani- 
fest power of the Holy Ghost. 


“Wk HAVE FEELINGS, SIR!” 

Gave a few tracts to a sailor who 
was hoisting his dunnage over the 
side of the ship St. George—another 
sailor standing by asked for one— 
and after [ had wished to one who 
was going away, a pleasant voyage, 
said, “ God bless you, sir, that’s the 
pleasantest word and wish that we’ve 
heard this manyaday! Isay, Jack, 
if you had had those tracts to read 
when you were in irons sixteen days, 
you would have got some comfort in 
you mind, tho’ you could have none 
in your body!” He then again ad- 
dressed me—‘* Ah! sir, you do not 
know how the poor sailor suffers; 
you look at me when [| talk about 
being in irons; we are not thieves, 
but theiron, sir, has entered our souls 
and it makes us feel, (and sometimes 
we act too) as if we had iron hearts! 
But we have feelings, sir-—though 
we have few friends;—your kind 
wish has broke me up.”? The tears 
gushing from his eyes gave proof of 
feelings ‘deeply wounded, which his 
After 
a moment’s pause, and two or three 
sobs, ** Why! do you know, sir,’’ 
he said, ‘that poor fellow was put 
in irons sixteen days,—all the way 
from Barbadoes—him and several 
others—both hands and feet—we 
had to feed ’em like children! Poor 
fellows! I sailed with ’em, but durst 
of open my mouth; and what do 
you think it was all for;—only be- 
cause we complained of our usage— 
and refused to work till we were 
better treated. Why, the forecastle 
leaked so, we could’nt keep a dry 
rag, and the bread was so mouldy 
that a New York hog would’nt 
have eat it,sir;—and when we got to 
this port, a charge was made out 
of mutinous conduct. No, sir,” 
with great emphasis, ‘* there was no 
mutiny, but the sailor has few 
friends. We. may think ourselves 
well off that we fared no worse! [| 
dont mean myself, but we sailors are 
all one, you know, sir; they fined us 
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for not liking bad bread and leakyfore- 
castle. We managed to pay the 
fine amongst us,—tho’ that poor fel- 
low is going to sea without a shot 
in the locker; he felt your kind 
word and notice of him; I can assure 
you, sir, that rough as he looks he’s 
a fine fellow at sea!”? Henow hav- 
ing exhausted his matter, apparently 
much to his comfort that some one 
had listened to him, Isaid, “ my 
friend yours is a hard life, I have 
felt it when a youth.” He looked 
me full in the face. ‘Yes, I say 
I have experienced all you have, 


and at that time I comforted myself 


often with the song in which are the 
lines,— 

‘There’s a sweet little Cherub sits perch’d 

up aloft, 

To keep watch for the life of poor Jack.’ 
This was very foolish, but I assure 
you now | have found a real friend 
to sailors. Those tracts will tell 
you about him, and how you too 
may meet with him, and besides to 
show you how much he cares for 
sailors, I wish you would read in the 
Bible an account of what he did 
for them as related in the 6th chapt. 
of Mark, from about the 40th to the 
50th verses, J dont recollect exactly.” 
‘«Phank you, sir, I will,—please to 
put it me on a bit of paper, will you 
be so good.” By this time I had 
quite an auditory. I spoke a word 
for my master—and gave them tracts. 
The sailor’s heart was full to run- 
ning over. O, that sailors were 
better understood, and their value, 
both temporally and ~ spiritually, 
more really appreciated. e 

The foregoing respectfully sub- 
roitted. Joseryu Harris, 

Tract Missionary to Seamen. 

Junr, 1849. 


For the Sailor’s Magazine. 


The Sailor’s Sensibilities not Dead. 


There be many who seem to take 
it for granted that before a youth 
can make up his mind to follow a 
sea-faring life, he must have smo- 
thered the voice alike of conscience 
and affection, and chooses now to 
break away from every wholesome 
restraint both of religion and love. 
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Such look with but little sympathy 
upon the privations and perils of the 
noble sons of the ocean, and give 
little, and pray less, on behalf of 
those plans which Christian philan- 
thropy: has devised for their welfare. 
The following letter, written by a 
youth searce 19, who though favor- 
ed with a religious education makes 
no profession of piety,—may con- 
vince some of this class, that ‘‘a life 
on the ocean wave’’ does not neces- 
sarily deaden the finest sensibilities 
of the soul, nor. efface from the 
tablets of memory the truths en- 
graven thee in childhood. 


Letter’ from a youthful sailor to 
friends in affliction, at home. 


Whampoa, China, 1849. 

Little did I think, my dearest 
uncle and aunt, when on the last 
sabbath I was writing to you, and 
telling you of the pleasure I used to 
derive from my visits to A——, and 
speaking of ourdear little J , that 
before another week I should hear 
of her death. I felt as if one of my 
own family had been carried away 
by the hand of the great Destroyer. 
How. have your hearts heen made to 
bleed afresh! I cannot realise that 
the sweet little creature who was 
wont, when I came to see you, to 
stretch out her hands and seem to 
welcome me is dead, and I shall 
never see her more. Oh how deso- 
late must be your house now that 
she is gone! But I know that your 
pious hearts do not repine, and you 
will not ‘“‘judge the Lord by feeble 
sense,” but you will * trust him for 
his grace,” for, ; 

“ Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face.’’ 

Oh how greatly the consolations 
of the religion you profess must 
support you in this trying hour! {i 
have heard you, dear uncle, say 
again and again to the bereaved at a 
funeral, ‘*‘ This providence you do 
not know, but you shall know here- 
after” ; and I know you both depend 
on this. assertion for support and 
consolation. i 

J was no common child, and 
she so wound herself, as it were, 
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around my heart by her winning 
ways, that I would sooner have lost 
all the limbs on my body than have 
her suffer; and when she was so 
sick when I was at W. how anx- 
ious was I to hear of her getting 
better, and she was dearer to me 
when she got quite well. Sheseem- 
ed to know me more than she did 
any other than your own household, 
and I say she was the greatest fa- 
vorite I ever had. But now she is 
gone, I must submit and say, ‘It 
is well.” ‘It is the Lord, let him 
do whatseemethhim good.” “The 
Lord gave, and the Lord taketh 
away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord’—It made me almost sick 
when I read the fatal news, and do 
not feel like writing any more at all; 
and I know, although when you re- 
ceive this she will have been in her 
grave more than six months, you 
will not feel much like reading any 
secular news in connexion with this 
letter. * 

T have written this under the influ- 
ence of grief of the deepest kind, 
and you must excuse all the bad at- 
tempts of pouring consolation into 
your wounded hearts. 


That you may be comforted in 
this and every other trial which you 
may be called to endure, is the ear- 
nest wish and (may I say) prayer of 
yours, in the most affectionate rela- 
tions, and with the deepest sorrow 
for you and yours. L. 


Tender, if you please, my sin- 
cerest sorrow to Mr. and Mrs. 
M——, for mother said, they too 
had been bereaved. 


OF ESTIMATING CHARACTER. 


“Who art thou, oh man, that art fixing the 
limits of the fold? 

Wherefore settest thou stakes to spread the 
tent of heayen ? 

Who shall pluck from earliest dawn the pro- 
mise of the day ? 

Help thou the shepherd in bis seeking, but to 
separate be his; 

For I have seen the noble erring spirit 

Wrecked on the shoals of passion, and number- 
ed of the lost; 

Often the generous heart, lit by unkallowed fire, 

Counted a brand among the burning, and left 
uncared for, in his sin : 

Yet I waited a little year and the mercy thou 
hadst forgotten 

Hath purged that noble spirit, washing it in 
waters of repentance; 
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That glowing generous heart, having burnt out 
al] its dross, 

Is as a golden censer, ready for the aloes and 
cassie : 

While thou, hard-visaged man, unlovely in thy 
strictness, 

Who turned from him thy sympathies with self- 
complacent pride, 

How art thou shamed by him! his heart is a 
spring of love, 

While the dry well of thine affections is choked 
with secret mammon.” 

TUPPER. 
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Messrs. Epirors: As [ doubt not, 
Messrs. Editors, many of your rea- 
ders will be glad to hear of the op- 
erations of the Seamen’s Mission, 
I will give a brief synopsis of the 
same up to date. Since the open- 
ing of the Chapel on the 14th Jan., 
1849, I have baptized 3 adults (2 of 
them sailors, and 1 a sailor’s daugh- 
ter,) and 19 children of seamen. 
On May 20th, the Bishop confirm- 
ed 8 candidates, 2 of them were 
sailors, and the rest wives and 
daughters of sailors. ‘There are 
now 20 families under my pastoral 
care, and the number of regular 
communicants is about 18 or 20. 
The temporary interruption of our 
services, consequent to the remo- 
valof the Chapel from its moorings, 
partially stopped our progress; but 
as no such accident is likely again 
to occur, we may hope, through the 
continued favor of God, to receive 
constant additions to our numbers. 
Our success so far, has exceeded 
our most sanguine expectations, 
and the field is only just entered. 
Of those who have been gathered 
into the fold, both old and young, it 
may be said literally and truly, that 
they “were as sheep without a 
shepherd.” Whole families grow- 
ing up without any knowledge of 
God, and utter strangers “to the 
covenants of promise,” have, with 
scarce an effort, been brought unto 
the Saviour. “As soon as they» 
heard of Him they have obeyed 
Him.” Of those who have heard 
the word, received the seed of truth, 
and gone forth on the great high- 
way of nations, we can yet say no- 
thing ; but we may in reason and 
with faith believe that some, a 
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least, will carry with them the joy- 
ful tidings of salvation; to earth’s 
remotest region. 

The number of seamen who 
have families residing in this city, 
is very great. Owing to many cau- 
ses (the chief of which are the cen- 
tral position, the cheapness, and 
comparative social security of this 
port,) seamen prefer this to the 
other large commercial marts, as a 
piace of residence. Hence, great 
influence over them for guod may 
be obtained through their wives 
and children, those sure avenues 
to the human heart. Ifthe sailor 
knows that when absent on the dis- 
tant ocean, his loved ones are 
watched over and provided for by 
the Church,he must become attached 
to that holy institution, and thence 
beled to adore Him, who hath es- 


tablished it on earth for the happi- 3. 


ness and salvation of men. Sunday 
schools being the means through 
which the child must be trained up 
in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, we are now about to es- 
tablish one. Having gathered the 
lambs into the fold, we wish not to 
let them again stray into the wil- 
derness, but to lead them onwards to 
the green pastures and still waters 
of true religion. A commodious 
room has been generously lent us, 
and all that we now need is the fur- 
niture, books, &c. Feeling assured 
that a knowledge of our wants will 
procure their supply, I avail my- 
self of your columns to request 
those interested in the mission, and 
especially the schools of our church 
to aid usin effecting our object. 
Any contributions and donations of 
tables, benches, books, &c., or the 
means of procuring them, can be 
sent to Joseph E. Hover, Esq., 87 
North 3d st., or to the subscriber, 
243 South 10th st., either directly 
or as More convenient; any com- 
munication on the subject addres- 
sed to them, willreceive the meces- 
sary attention. R. S. Trapier, 
Rector of Floating Church. 
LPP PLP LDP DSS FLL LPP ISP LLL LF LLL SIS 
{> Old friends, like old clothes, 
should neither be cast off for new, 
nor worn out. 


Richard Woodless, the Horse- 
Swimmer, 


* 

We supposed we had heard of all 
sorts of heroes, but find ourselves to 
have been mistaken. A hero in 
humble life has been made known 
to us of quite a new order. This 
brave man, by name Richard Hood- 
less, following the occupation of a 
farmer near Gramthorpe, on the 
coast of Lincolnshire, has for many 
years devoted himself to the saving 
of mariners from drowning, and this 
without any of the usual apparatus. 
for suecoring ships in distress. 
Unaided by such appliances, and un- 
accompanied by any living creature 
but his horse; Hoodless has been 
the means of saving many unfortu- 
nate sailors from perishing amidst 
the waves. 


Cultivating a small piece of 
ground, which is, as it were, rescued 
from the sea, and almostcut off from 
the adjacent country by the badness 
of the roads, this remarkable man 
may be said to devote himself to 
the noble duty of saving human 
life. On the approach of stormy 
weather, he mounts to an opening in 
the top of his dwelling, and there 
pointing his telescope to the tumul- 
tuous ocean, watches the approach 
of vessels towards the low and dan- 
gerous shores. By night or by day 
he is equally ready to perform his 
self-imposed duty. A ship is strug- 
gling amidst the terrible convulsion 
of waters; no human aid seems to 
be at hand; all on board give them- 
selves up for lost, when something 
is at length seen to leave the shore, 
and to be making an effort to reach 
the vessel. Can it be possible? A 
man on horseback! Yes, itis Rich- 
ard Hoodless coming to the rescue, 
seated on his old neg, an animal 
accustomed to these salt-water ex- 
cursions! Onward the faithful beast 
swims and plunges, only turning for 
an instant, when a wave threatens to 
ingulf him in its bosom. There is 
something grand in the struggle of 
both horse and man—the spirit of 


unselfishness eagerly trying to do its 


work. Success usually crowns the 
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exertions of the horse and his rider. 
The ship is reached—Hoodless 
mounts #wo or three mariners en 
croupe, and taking them to dry land, 
returns for another instalment. 

That a horse could be trained to 
these unpleasant and hazardous en- 
terprises may seem somewhat sur- 
prising. But it appears that in 
reality no training is necessary; all 
depends onthe skill and firmness of 
the rider. Hoodless declares he 
could manage the most unruly horse 
in the water; for as soon as the ani- 
mal finds that he has lost his footing, 
and is obliged to swim, he becomes 
as obedient to the bridle as a boat to 
its helm. The same thing is ob- 
served in the sagacious animal when 
being hoisted to the deck of the ship. 
He struggles. vehemently at first 
against his impending fate; but the 


moment his feet fairly leave the pier $ 


he is calmand motionless, as if know- 
ing that resistance would compromise 
safety in the aerial passage. The 
only plan which our hero adopts is, 
when meeting a particularly angry 
surf or swell, to turn his horse’s head, 
bend forward, and allow the wave roll 
over them. Were the horse+to face 
the larger billows, and attempt to 
pierce them, the water would enter 
his nostrils, and render him breath- 
less, by which he would be soon ex- 
hausted. 8 

In the year 1833, Hoodless signa- 
lized himself by swimming his horse 
through a stormy sea to the wreck 
of the Hermione, and saving her 
crew, for which gallant service he 
afterwards received a_ testimonial 
from the Royal Humane Society. 
The words of the resolution passed 
by the society on this occasion, may 
be transcribed, for they narrate a 
circumstance worthy of being widely 
known :— 

“Tt was resolved unanimously 
that the noble courage and humanity 
displayed by Richard Hoodless, for 
the preservation of the crew of the 
‘Hermione’ from drowning, when 
that vessel was wrecked near the 
Donna Nook, on the coast of Lin- 
colnshire, on the 31st of August, 
1833, and the praiseworthy manner 


in which he risked his life on that 
occasion, by swimming his horse 
through a heavy sea to the wreck, 
when it was found impossible to 
launch the life-boat, has called forth 
the lively admiratiom of the institu- 
tion, which is hereby unanimously 
adjudged to be presented to him at 
the ensuing anniversary festival.” 

As it may not be generally under- 
stood that a horse can be made to 
perform the office of a life-boat, when 
vessels of that kind could not with 
safety be launched, the fact of Hood- 
less performing so many feats in the 
mauner deseribed cannot be too 
widely disseminated. 


On some occasions, we are inform- 
ed, he swims by himiselfto the wreck ; 
and is seldom unsuccessful in his 
efforts. About two years ago he 
saved the captain of a vessel and his 
wife, and ten seamen—some on the 
back of his horse, and others hanging 
on by the stirrups. Should a vessel 
be lying on her beam-ends, Hoodless 
requires to exercise great caution in 
making his approach in consequence 
of the ropes and rigging concealed 
in the water. On one occasion he 
experienced much inconvenience on 
this account; he had secured two 
seamen, and was attempting to leave 
the. vessel for the shore, but the horse 
could not move from the spot. After 
various ineffectual plunges, Hoodless 
discovered that the animal was en- 
tangled in a rope under water. 
What was to be done? The sea 
was ina tumult, and to dismount 
was scarcely possible. Fortunately, 
he at length picked up the vag with 
his foot, thea instantly pulling a 
knife from his pocket, leaned forward 
into the water, cut the rope—no easy 
task in a stormy sea—and so got off 
with safety. 

All. honor to farmer Richard 
Hoodless, who still, in his own unos- 
tentatious way, performs acts of hu- . 
manity,as singular as they are meri- 
torious! Only by accident have we 
become acquainted with his name 
and deeds of heroism, and we could 
not deny ourselves the pleasure of 
giving them all the publicity in our 
power.— Chambers’ Journal. 
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New York Bay. foot upon deck and hears his well- 
known voice. A small skiff creeps 
A man should cross our noble 3 out from among the thronig of ves- 
bay within half an hour of sunrise $ gels at the wharves, crosses the 
to see it in all its glory and splen- $ stream as though instinct with life, 
dor—as we saw it this morning 3 lies alongside the gallant ship, and 
and have often seen it. Letthere 3 almost as quick as thought the cap- 
be, in addition, a clear sky and a > tain proudly walks the deck. Now 
“handsome breeze” from the north- heave-ho, boys, with a will! Hoo- 
west, and not a bay in the world 3 ya !—steady !—the sails shake, they 
ean present a sight so beautifuland § §1)!  Hoora !—farewell to the out- 
enlivening. It makes, an Amer- } ward bound. ‘ 
ican’s glad heart leap with joy.and$ And yonder too are small craft, 
swell with pride to see the broad § aj pressing on toward the outer 
surface of tranquil water lit up the bay, and among them some. of 
smiles of a pure atmosphere and } these most graceful, most beautiful, 
the golden beams of the orient SUD, ¢ of all inanimate creatures, our New 
with here and there a blue ripple, § York pilot boats.. There go Nos. 3 
crested with white spray, like silver § and'7—wonderful creations of hu- 
frost work setting upon sapphire, { man skill, how conscious they are 
or purest brilliants in Neptune’s : of their powers and importance! 
coronet. — ; How close they sail to the wind! 
All is life and motion—energy } How swiftly yet gently they yield 
and joy. Coming from the east } to the mysterious, unseen power 
are noble steamboats—mammoth : that controls their every movement 
arks of the modern waters—grace- } that small piece of timber at the 
fully floating upon, yet swiftly pier- ’ stern which that manly form moves 
cing the yielding tide, their faultless carelessly with a single hand. 
models vieing in purity of white-3 Qn speed they, worming their ra- 
ness with the snowy crests of the ; pid way through that forest of small 
waves they part.—How noiselessly craft, and passing every vessel on 
they glide in conscious beauty and ° their course. All hail to you, noble 
power, yet with what strange com- pilots! Heaven speed you on your 
binations of furious elements—fire } mission and smile upon your labors. 
and water—and of human passions § g whata sight! A molten lake, 
are they freighted. Now crossing } skirted by two noble cities, with their 
the stream are numerous ferry- countless spires and steeples, with 
boats, with passengers fresh from “ the cross” elevated above every 
the rest of sleep, buoyant. and bra- 3 o¢hey object, meet emblem and _so- 
ced for the day’s trials and duties. § }ytion of our country’s greatness 
Now comes ringing upon the ear and glory, and a million silicious 
the merry sound of the sailor’s > curfaces gleaming in the sunlight, 
song’ as the anchor is weighed, the and the rolling waters teeming with 
sail spread to the breeze and the ships of every nation. Little wot 
vessel’s head pointed to the outward they who indulge in “a little more 
PABSABEs mye ; ; sleep and a little more slumber,” of 
Yonder lies a noble ship, with § the glories they miss for the lack of 
her sails hanging loosely, but ready } peing on the bosom of the bay when 
to be “ braced” at a moment’s no- } the world wake to life, and our own 
tice, a “taut,” cable and her anchor bright, glorious sun throws his first 
“ a plumb,’ indicating that the crew rays athwart the beauteous and an- 
wait only the word of command $ inated scene.—Com. Adv. 
and the anchor comes home, the 
yards are braced, and away, boun- 
ding over the limpid waves, she 
hies to her distant port. But the 
captain has slept on shore, and his 
noble ship stirs not till she feels his 


ae 


An air-whistle, to be used in fog 
and storm, on lighthouses and ves- 
sels, for the protection of vessels, 
has been invented at N. London, Ct. 
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The Bible!—A nation must be 
truly blessed, if it were governed 
by no other laws than those of this 
blessed book; it is so complete a 
system, that nothing can be added 
to it, or taken from it ; it contains 
everything needful to be known 
‘or done; it affords a copy for a 
king, and a rule for a subject; it 
gives instruction and counsel toa 
senate, authority and direction for 
a magistrate ; it cautions a witness, 
requires an impartial verdict of a 
jury, and furnishes a judge with 
his sentence; it sets the husband 
as lord of the household and the 
wife as mistress of the table—tells 
him how to rule, and her how to 
manage ; it entails honor to parents, 
and enjoins obedience to children ; 
it prescribes and limits the sway of 
the sovereign, the rule of the ruler, 
and the authority of the master— 
commands the subjects to honor 
and the servants to obey, and pro- 
mises the blessing and protection 
of its Author to all that walk by its 
rules; it gives directions for wed- 
dings and burials ; it promises food 
and raiment, and limits the use of 
. both; it points out a faithful, and 
an Eternal Guardian to the depart- 
ing husband and father—tells with 
whom to leave his fatherless chil- 
dren, and im whom his widow is to 
trust, and promises a father to the 
former and a husband to the latter ; 
it teaches a brother how to act to- 
wards a brother; it teaches a man 
how to set his house in order, and 
how to make his will; it appoints 
a dowry for the wife, and shows 
how the children are to be left; it 
defends the rights of all, and com- 
mands restitution to be made to 
the injured; it reveals vengeance 
to every defrauder, overreacher 
and oppressor ; it is the first book, 
and the oldest book in all the 
world; it contains the choicest 
matter, gives the best instruction, 
and affords the greatest pleasure 
and satisfaction that ever was re- 
vealed; it contains the best laws 
and profoundest mysteries that ever 
were penned; it brings the best 
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tidings and affords the best of com- 
forts to the inquiring and disconso- 
late; it exhibits life and immor- 
tality, and shows the way to ever- 
lasting glory; it is a brief recital of 
all that is past, anda certain pre- 
diction of all that is to come; it 
settles all matter in debate; re- 
solves all doubts, and eases the 
mind and conscience of all their 
scruples ; it reveals the only living 
and true God, and shows the way 
to Him, and sets aside all other 
gods, and describes the vanity of 
them, and all that trust in them. 

In short, it is a book of laws, to 
show right and wrong; a book of 
wisdom that condemns all folly, 
and makes the foolish wise; a 
book of truth, that detects all lies 
and confutes all errors; and a 
book of life, and shows the way 
from everlasting death. It is the 
most compendious book in all the 
world, the most authentic and the 
most entertaining history that ever 
was published; it contains the 
most early antiquities, strange 
events, wonderful occurrences, 
heroic deeds, unparalleled wars; it 
describes the celestial, terrestrial, 
and infernal worlds, and the origin 
of the angelic myriads, human 
tribes and infernal legions. It will 
instruct the most accomplished me- 
chanic, and the most profound 
artist; it will teach the best rhe- 
torician, and exercise every power 
of the most skilful arithmetician, 
puzzle the wisest anatomist, and 
exercise the nicest critic. It cor- 
rects the vain philosopher, and 
guides the wisest astronomer; it 
exposes the subtle sophist, and 
makes diviners mad. 

It is a complete code of laws, a 
perfect book of divinity, an unequal- 
led narrative—a book of lives, a 
book of travels, and a book of voy- 
ages. It is the best covenant that 
ever was agreed on, the best deed 
that ever was sealed, the best evi- 
dence that ever was produced, the 
best will that ever was made, and 
the best testament that ever was 
signed. To understand it is to be 
wise indeed; to be ignorant of it 
is to be destitute of wisdom. It is 
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the king’s best copy, the magis- 
trate’s best rule, the housewite’s 
best guide, the servant’s best direc- 
tory, and the young man’s best 
companion. It is the school-boy’s 
spelling-book, and the learned 
man’s masterpiece. It contains a 
choice grammar for a novice, anda 
profound treatise for a sage: it is 
the ignorant man’s dictionary. It 
affords knowledge of witty inven- 
tions for the ingenious, and dark 
sayings for the grave, and it is its 
own interpreter. It encourages the 
wise, the warrior, the racer, and 
the overcomer, and promises an 
eternal reward to the conqueror ; 
and that which crowns all is, that 
the Author is without partiality, 
and without hypocrisy, for in him 
is no variableness nor shadow of 
turning. 


PEE ements 


A Prize Lost. 


A few days ago, as the packet 
ship Hottinguer, Capt. Bursley, 
came up fo the wharves at the foot 
of Fulton-st. with an immense 
cargo of passengers, “all well,” 
two very smart officers of the New 
York Police came abroad to pay 
certain international respects to 
some unfortunate criminal (in the 
eye of the law) from the other side. 
They searched and searched, and 
looked and looked, at every 
“Greek” who presented himself, 
until one noble-looking fellow of 
stalwart frame and well-fashioned 
limb, passed in review. 

“ Halloo!” said the New York 
officer, “your name, sir, if you 
please.” 

“ Welsh,” said the interrogated. 

“No,” said the officer, “ that’s an 
assumed title.” 

“Tis true, if itis assumed,” said 
a very pretty woman, coming up 
and appearing very much agitated, 
“but not (with great emphasis) for 
any disgraceful or dishonorable 
crime.” 

The gentleman was transfixed. 
He could not move an inch. 

“ What is your name ?” said the 
officer. 

“Walker,” was the response. 


“T was engaged in the unfortunate 
troubles iti Ireland, and put in the 
‘Hue-and-cry.’ I thought I was 
free when I landed on the soil of 
America; if Iam not, I yield my- 
self up your prisoner.” 

““My good sir,” said the officer, 
“you mistake me; J have nothing 
to do with such matters. If, asa 
political martyr, you have escaped 
to this free land, here’s my hand 
for you and a hearty welcome, and. 
if you or the lady there want money 
here is my purse, and if you come 
along with me you shall have as 
much as you require.” 

Mrs. Walker and her daughter 
(a beautiful girl of 17,) wept tears 
of joyful thankfulness, and they all 
cried out together they were not 
disappointed in their expectations 
of the “ glorious land of Liberty.” 
Captain Bursley told the story in 
a very few words. He said that a 
lady came on board his vessel with 
four or five. children who wanted 
passage from Liverpool to New 
York. He took them into 
cabin and became very much in- 
terested in them. In three or four 
days after the vessel had been at 
sea a passenger in peasant’s dress 
presented himself on the quarter- 
deck and asked for Mrs. Walker. 

“What do you want with her, 
friend ?” ‘ 

“She'll tell you, Captain dear, 
when she'sees me,” said the steer- 
age passenger, with a leer in his 
eye. 

Mrs. W. was invited upon deck, 
and the moment she saw the “ Tip- 
perary boy,” in his freize jacket, 
she ran and threw herself into his 
arms. 

“Wondrous queer,” said the cap- 
tain. 

“ Very quare, intirely, Captain,” 
said Walker, “Julia here is nothing 
short of my wife. I escaped John- 
ny Bull’s hemp, thank God; and 
if you have no objection I’ll spend 
the remainder of the voyage with 

ouand as a cabin passenger.” 

Capt. Bursley looked at the freize 
coat. Mrs. Walker spoke elo- 
quently of better clothing through 
her beautiful eyes, and the ci-devant 
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peasant was regularly installed as 
a cabin passenger. The Captain 
of the Hottinguer says that a gayer 
fellow or more perfect gentleman 
never navigated the Atlantic with 
him, than the Irish outlaw and 
felon-chief. Walker and family 
“went West” two days after they 
landed in New York. 


a 


Scamen’s Chaplain, 
MILFORD, ENGLAND, 


The close of another month re- 
minds me that I have to give some 
account of my labors here. The 
shipping inthe harbor have beena 
little less numerous during the last 
few weeks, but with the arrival 
and departure ee large ships 
to and from the dock-yard, and 
many sick, I have had my time 
fully occupied, and I have much 
reason to be grateful for frequent 
evidence that my humble labors 
dre not in vain in the Lord. I have 
been greatly encouraged lately in 
air meetingson board the Trinity 
steamer; nearly the whole of the 
crew appear to be in earnest for 
their souls’ salvation; and the ex- 
cellent discipline and orderly ar- 
rangements in every department of 
this vessel cannot be too highly 
spoken of. The hearty welcome I 
am always received with is truly 
gratify I have also a most 
pleasing account to give of a mighty 
change that has taken place on 
board the Helwick light-ship, It is 
now upwards of twelve months 
since I have been in the habit of 
furnishing the crew with tracts and 
magazines, changing them with 
each party as they are relieved. 
Some of them frequent my house, 
and others I visit for religious con- 
versation and prayer. I have 
heard from their own lips that the 
change is wonderful ; from bicker- 
ing and disagreement, all is love 
and harmony, each one desiring to 
fulfil the law of charity. Instead 
of merely a single service on the 
Sabbath, they have now their 
prayer meetings three times a week, 
and the time, that in this isolated 


situatiom used to drag on heavily, 
now passes cheerfully in the service 
of the Divine Master, whilst the op- 
portunity of assembling with the 
great congregation on shore is an- 
ticipated with delight and joy. 
Some of them have become mem- 
bers of ehurches on shore, and 
others intend to do so, on their next 
exchange. Our late meetings on 
board ship, though not numerously 
attended, have been characterised 
by devout seriousness and atten- 
tion. We are not, however, with- 
out our diseouragements. Itis my 
practice to try to meet the master 
on shore on Saturday, in order to 


‘arrange for service on the Sabbath. 


A few weeks ago, while making a 
proposition. of the kind to the 
master of the R » of W. , he 
with the greatest lack of courtesy, 
bluntly declined any religious ser- 
vices on board his ship, indulging 
at the same‘time in the most disre- 
spectful language against indivi- 
duals so employed. I was rather 
surprised; as most of the masters 
from that port. (that I have known) 
have been anxious for the spiritual 
welfare of those under their com- 
mand. However, it pleased Provi- 
dence soon to afford an antidote to 
this disappointment, for the master 
of the Harmony, of London, being 
present, immediately said, “Sir, if 
you will favor my ship with a 
visit, I shall feel obliged.” I ae- 
cepted the invitation, and while the 
former availed himself of an op- 
portunity of breaking the Sabbath, 
we were holding a delightful ser- 
vice on board the latter vessel. 
and most of those who were pre- 
sent had, I believe, reason to say it 
was goodto be there. Another in- 
stance of a worse kind took place 
on board the I. MM L——, 
of Bristol. The mate of this vessel 
manifested his hatred to. Divine 
things in the most blasphemous 
language, after my departure, in 
the presence of the crew, calling 
for curses on all engaged in the 
work. He has. since proved him- 
self to be a fitting instrument in 
the hands of Satan to do his bid- 
ding ; for not long after he left this, 
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he induced some of his shipmates 
to join him in plundering and de- 
serting the ship; they were, how- 
ever, all taken, and sent home in 
irons, and he has been convicted 
and transported. Wo shall be 
unto him that hateth instruction. 


Inland Waters.. 


From the Thirteenth Annual Re- 
port of the American Bethel Soc’y. 


One of their missionaries labor- 
ing in the vicinity of Utica, thus 
writes :— 


1. I seldom meet with unkind 
treatment. On the contrary, they 
often manifest anxiety for religious 
reading, and a readiness to con- 
verse on religious subjects, which 
might well put many of higher pre- 
tensions to the blush. Whenever 
it is discovered by the crew that 
the Bethel Missionary is on their 
boat, they usually refrain from all 
profane and indecent expressions, 
and treat him with all proper de- 
ference. 

I acknowledge that there are ex- 
ceptions to this statement, but it is 
true as a general fact notwith- 
standing. 


2. I have never seen any mani- 
festations of anger, even under the 
plainest rebukes for sin, if those 
rebukes were administered with 
kind feeling. There is a manner 
of reproof which, while it cuts to 
the quick, convinces every man 
that you are his friend. Such re- 

roof will be kindly received. 

One morning I discovered four 
boatmen engaged in a desperate 
quarrel, rending the very air with 
their shockmg blasphemies. I 
stopped to consider whether I had 
better interfere. I expected every 
moment to see blows struck. Pre- 
sently one of the number left the 
group and came near where I was 
standing. He continued swearing 
as he approached, and his fists 
were clenched, and his face burning 
with madness. I inquired about 
the difficulty and heard him tell his 
story. He stopped to take breath, ; 
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and I replied in as kind a tone of 
voice as I could assume—* My dear 
sir, may I suggest the impropriety 
of'such language as you have been 
using ?” His countenance fell in 
a moment—he looked astonished 
and ashamed, and said, “ You are 
right, I know it, I ought not to talk 
so,.and I never do at home.” ‘En- 
couraged by this I gave him a tract, 
and came up to the other three, who 
still continued cursing with no 
abatement. I addressed each: of 
them separately very much as I did 
the other: all of them ceased their 
profanity and admitted its sinful- 
ness; and before I left them three 
of the four had promised to refrain 
in future from swearing. Thus in 
five minutes from the time I discov- 
ered them—and it was the worst 
quarrel I ever witnessed on the 
canal, and the one apparently most 
likely to result ina serious afiray— 
in five minutes they were com- 
pletely quelled, and quietly moving 
along about their business. 

On another occasion, I heard a 
young man swearing as he passed 
along the tow-path. He used those 
shocking oaths which are never 
heard except on the canal. I 
jumped off'the boat on which I was 
riding from Yorkville to Utica, and 
walking up to him gave him a tract 
by way of introduction. Said I, 
“may I suggest to you something 
which will’be for your benefit?” 
He hesitated, but finally said, “O 
yes, 1 don’t care what a man says 
to me if he is only civil.” I pro- 
ceeded, “I wish to inquire why you 
use those hard‘words.”. Just here 
an old gentleman came up to us 
and said quietly, “you are in a 
good work; go on!” and left us. 
Turning to the young man again I 
said—* Do you not think swearing 
a bad habit?” He confessed that it 
was, “and now,” saidhe, “let me 
say a word. J was brought up in 
a bar-room—neither of my parents 
are pious. I was once however a 
professor myself; and bad as you 
see me, I always feel when I meet 
a man like yourself that I have 
found a friend. Christians are my 
friends.” “Certainly they are,” 
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said I. He proceeded; “I have 
had serious thoughts of these things 
for a year past. The few times I 
have been at church it has seemed 
as though they, were preaching 
right at me ; and sometimes I have 
been obliged. to leave the house.” 
“ Be careful,” said I, “that you do 
not quench those feelings; for if 
they leave you it may be they will 
never return.” He then spoke of 
the happy death of his only brother, 
and repeated to me his last words 
with apparent emotion. He told 
me that if he could be such a chris- 
tian, he would be willing to be one. 
Here see the influence ofa godly 
example following a wayward bro- 
ther, even when he who gave it 
was gone. 

When I ceased talking the old 
gentleman referred to came up 
again, and began to confess; said 
he, “Iam a professor of twenty 
years, but I have neglected duty 
and got in the dark. I have tra- 
velled all the afternoon in company 
with this young man, and heard 
his profanity without giving a word 
of reproof. But when I saw you 
give him that tract I felt condemn- 
ed. Iam now resolved to take up 
my cross’ and be more faithful.” 
When I parted with him he mani- 
fested deep feeling and wished me 
success in my mission. 

I could give you facts enough 
under this héad to fill a volume; 
but the limits I have assigned my- 
self in this report will not allow me 
to mention more. 

8. Although there are, as already 
remarked, exceptions to the general 
rule of kind treatment from the 
boatmen, yet the most unkind are 
usually conciliated without much 
difficulty. 

A little east of Utica, I once 
jumped on board a rough looking 
boat. No one was on deck except 
a lad who stood at the helm. After 
a little conversation with him, I 
went below. AslI entered the cabin, 
the Captain and steersman were en- 
gaged playing cards. ‘They receiy- 
ed me ina very surly manner, kept 
busy with their cards, and when I 
offered them tracts they refused to 
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receive them: After a little, however, 
they agreed to read one if I chose 
to leave it. But their every action 
and look was so forbidding and re- 
pulsive, that I began to despair of 
doing them any good, and was just 
on the point of taking my leave with- 
out even reproving them for gaming. 
I shrank from the task. They were 
both, older than myself; I was on 
their boat, and distinctly made ‘to 
understand that they preferred my 
room to. my company. But [ 
thought what encouragement they 
would derive if the Bethel Mis- 
sionary left them playing cards with- 
out reproving them. I thought.too, 
of ajust God to whom I must give 
account, and mentally praying for 
his aid I spoke. | ‘* Captain,” said [, 
* although .a stranger, I am bound 
to show myself your friend.” [ 
waited to see what he would say, but 
he did not reply, and kept on his 
game, saying, “ hearts tramps,” &c. 
After a moment I tried him again. 
“Captain, if I see you doing that 
which will injure you, Iam bound to 
warn you. I fear you are injaring 
yourself by indulging in gaming.” 
This brought out an answer, and al- 
though he still acted rather ugly, I 
could see that he was softening a lit- 
tle. I then plied him with truth 
until he confessed he had been en- 
gaged in a foolish and wicked thing, 
gave up his cards to me, and receiv- 
ed in returna bible. This is one of 
the most unpleasant receptions I 
ever met with, and yet I left the 
whole crew, I doubt not, my firm 
friends. ' 


Drivers.“ The boys” who ex- 
cite so much sympathy in the hearts 
of all who know anything:about their 
condition, received my attention.— 
Look into yonder stable; see those 
wretched beings congregate about 
your missionary. He furnisheseach 
with a testament. They open their 
books and attend while’ he reads.— 
Here, after they have listened atten- 
tively to a few remarks, they uncov- 
er their uncombed heads, and kneel 
down with him, and pray. Ah! this 
reminds them of their former sab- 
baths. It calls up tender thoughts 
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of the family altar where they once 
knelt at the hour of prayer. And 
although a driver always considers 
it unmanly to weep, the starting tear 
and quivering lips sometimes tell us 
how tender a cord we have touched. 


But gowith meagain. In yonder 
filthy station—the driver’s home— 
lies a boy whose face is pale and 
thin. A tender mother once loved 
to gaze on that face, and often Jaid 
her hand on that head as she com- 
mended her boy to the widow’s God 
and orphan’s friend. Hear the story 
he tells us with a weak and tremu- 
“T-once had a happy 
home; I once attended the Sunday 
School; kind parents, and brothers, 
and sisters once loved me, but my 
father is dead, and the family is scat- 
tered, and my mother lives (if she 
lives at all) a lone and desolate 
widow. I came to the canal to seek 
employment. I have here learned 
to swear; but it always makes me 
feel bad afterwards. I see hard 
times, for though I am sick I must 
keep at work while [ can stand, and 
nobody is sorry for me.” 


You may think this a fancy sketch. 
It isa reality which I myself have 
witnessed. I saw that boy as he lay 
in the stable sick and friendless. 
No kind mother or sister was there 
to fan his hot face when the fever 
came on, or to wipe the tear from 
his eye when he thought about home, 
and he had but little clothing to 
protect him when he shivered with 
ague along the tow path, and when 
the heavy rain fell cold upon him. 
But that boy had a mother who 
loved him as well as ever mother 
loved her son; and perhaps every 
day ascended from her lips the peti- 
tion, ‘‘ God of the fatherless, protect 
my child !”’ i 

Another: See yonder emaciated 
object lying on the wharf; his tat- 
tered filthy garments are ready to 
fall from his feeble frame. He is 
sunk in a dead slumber; but the 
voice of kindness arouses him. Two 
days ago he was discharged unpaid 
in a strange city. For two damp 
nights he has not been permitted 
even to sleep in the stable! He says 


he is hungry and sick, and knows 
not where to get help. Once how- 
ever he had a home; but for three 
summers the grass has grown on his 
mother’s grave. His father has be 
come intemperate and has gone to 
sea, and the family are scattered like 
chaff. Two ways only are left for 
this boy. He must steal or go to 
the County House; and which 
course is usually chosen, may be 
easily determined from the vast num- 
bers who come yearly to our prisons 
from the canal. This is also a re- 
ality which I myself have witnessed. 


But kindly as we may be received, 
and much as the boatmen need*our 
labors, I can not hope that much 
more will be done for the ameliorat- 
ing of their condition until our legis- 
lators give them a sabbath.—Here in 
my humble opinion rests the foun- 
dation of the guilt and wretched- 
ness we see on the canal. By fail- 
ing to oblige them to keep holy the 
Lord’s day, our laws virtually deny 
itto them. . 

Let parents also know what their 
sons are called to suffer, and to what 
temptations they are exposed. Let 
facts be laid before children which 
will inspire them with horror for 
such an employment. Ah! were 
the half that the poor drivers suffer 
made known to the world, whata 
tale of wo it would be! and were half 
the temptations to which they were 
exposed, and halfthe detestable prac- 
tices to which they become addicted 
brought to light, it would present a 
picture of precocious crime at which 
every feeling would revolt. It is 
time this school of sin were broken 
up. Why, positively, I believe it 
would be far better for our state, all 
things considered, to fill up the Erie 
Canal again, than suffer it thus to 
be the means of corrupting our 
youth. Just give us the Sabbath 
and we will show you a_ different 
state of things at once. Till thena 
fearful amount of gilt rests upon our 
legislators. 

Bethel Meeting. —Besides my con- 
versation with the boatmen, and the 
distribution of books, and visiting 
drivers at their stations, I was suc- 
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cessful in some instances in bringing 
those I sought to benefit within the 
reach of other influences which may 
be classed under the above general 
head. An account of one of these 
meetings which was held on : 
a line boat may prove interesting. 

; 


As it began to grow dark one even- 
ing, Ijumped on board a line boat 
at Rome, to engage my passage to 
Utica. I informed the Captain that 
I was amissionary, told him I should 
want a berth, and also the privilege 
of attending prayers in the bow cabin 
before we retired. He said I could 
have the privilege, but evidently 
gave it with some reluctance. The 
crew was one of the roughest I ever 
came across. They swore frequent- 
ly, and even while conversing with ¢ 
me. ‘There were a good many pas- ; 
sengers on board, and I began in- 3 
quiring if there were any christians ; 
among them. I soon found a man } 
willing to own that he was one. 3 
Soon after I found another, but » 
neither one had found the other out, ° 
although they had travelled together ; 
from Buffalo! Several ladies also ° 
were professors; and I soon dis- ; 
covered that however the captain § 
might be disposed towards me, the } 
passengers were in my favor.—I } 
proposed turning our evening wor- ; 
ship into a prayer meeting. They 3 
were rejoiced at it. I went on deck, } 
invited the crew and passengers who 3 
were there to join us. One (a pas- 3 
senger) replied grufily, “yes, yes, § 
we can come and hear you pray if $ 
that’s what you want.” All came 
who could be spared from managing 
the boat. The little cabin was 
crammed full. J never felt in better 
mood for a prayer meeting. I read 
the Psalm commencing, ‘God is 
our refuge and strength,” &c. We 
then sung, ** Alas and did my Saviour 
bleed.” There were many Le 
female voices that joined in the 
bymn; and unwonted echoes were 
awakened in the wild tract through 
which the canal passes below New- 
ville. We then knelt in prayer; the 
hands on deck were very quiet, and 
my soul was stirred within me to 
make earnest supplication. ‘Two of 


the passengers followed; and when 
we rose to leave, that the berths 
might be arranged, we all felt that 
God had been with us. 


These passengers thanked me for 
“breaking the ice,” as they said. 
They confessed they had not had 
prayers on the boat all the way from 
Buffalo, although their families were 
with them. They said, “now I had 
commenced the thing they hoped 
they should keepitup.” The wick- 
ed crew had fairly frightened them 
out ! 


But a more important work was 
performed at Utica on the Sabbath. 
Soon after my arrival there, I ob- 
tained leave of Capt. Greenman to 
use the deck of the packet on Sun- 
day afternoon as a standing place for 
a minister. I engaged the different 
clergymen of the city to officiate al- 
ternately. They came up to the 
work nobly. At six o’clock, a few 
would gather around the minister on 
the deck, and after he had given out 
a hymn, commenced singing. Star- 
tled by a sound so new as the praise 
of God in the open air, and on the 
bank of the canal, many passers-by 
would wait to listen; and as the 
sound swelled louder by the addition 
of new voices, eager throngs were 
seen crowding from the groceries 
along the wharf and gathering from 
almost every street. The first sab- 
bath, about six hundred were pre- 
sent—some said one thousand. In 
afew weeks the crowd became im- 
mense, and we were repeatedly cau- 
tioned less the Genesee street bridge 
should break down with the vast num- 
bers who thronged upon it. From 
one thousand to thirteen hundred 
soon became our usual number. For 
greater convenience we changed our 
place of meeting to the opposite side 
of the bridge, between that and Hotel 
street bridge. Both were crowded; 
the wharf itself was filled; crowds 
thronged the piazza over our heads; 
and numbers were upon the tow path 
opposite; there were ladies for whose 
convenience seats were prepared. 
There were gentleman of the first 
rank in Utica, and there were boat- 
men and rum-sellers, and rum- 
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drinkers and the vilest of the vile. 
Catholics were there and had many 
prejudices removed; and many heard 
the gospel who had hardly ever lis- 
tened to it in its purity before. 


It was curious to see the wild 
looks of those who passed by us in $ 
the time of service. While all was } 
still and eager attention among ne 
crowds that were gathered, the clamp- 
ing of horse’s hoofs upon the tow 
path opposite would sometimes be 
heard. The driver would look 
frightened. Then came the boat 
—al!l hands, cook, women and chil- 
dren on deck to witness the strange 
sight, and all looking as though they 
did not know whether to gaze or be 
scared and run below. Every boat 
that passed Utica during the hours 
of our Bethel meetings was compel- 
led to pass right through the midst 
of a worshipping christian congrega- 
‘tion. These meetings caught them 
unawares like a trap; and they often 
appeared to feel about as much cha- 
grined, as you would, dear sir, to be 
seen riding on horseback up the 
brood aisle of one of our churches in 
time of sabbath worship. 


These meetings were continued 
without interruption. Although 
threatened with rain once or twice, 
he who ‘stayeth the bottles of hea- 
ven” gave the winds their charge to 
waft away from us every storm. The 
citizens were universally pleased with 
the meetings, and I trust the good 
done by them was not confined to 
boatmen alone. 


S. M. G. 


A Noble Act. 


Lieutenant Beall, of the U. S. 
Navy, is already well known to the 
country, having particularly distin- 
guished himself, on several dif- 
ferent occasions, as a bearer of 
important dispatches to and from 
California, both through the heart 
of Mexico during the war, and 
across the prairies and Rocky 
Mountains, forcing his way, with 
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equal spirii, through civilized and 
Savage enemies. As a gallant 
naval officer and intrepid traveller, 
with the courage to face and the 
energy to overcome every difficulty 
and peril, we can well believe he 
has no superior; but we have re- 
cently heard an anecdote told of 
him, being the account of a circum- 
stance which happened on the last 
journey to California, from which 
he has only so lately returned, 
which, while it illustrates the dan- 
gers of the road, proves that there 
is another quality in him higher 
than mere resolution and bravery, 
—a humane and generous disposi- 
tion, which gives to those virtues 
the character of heroism :— 


It was, we believe, in the Gila 
county that Lieutenant Beall, hav- 
ing encamped his party, and placed 
it in safety, went out hunting. He 
set out alone on a favorite saddle 
mare, which was generally kept up 
or spared for such _ occasions. 
About six miles from the camp he 
had the good fortune to kill a deer ; 
and he was on the ground dressing 
the carcass, when, on looking up, 
he suddenly beheld a troop of 
mounted Apaches, who had dis- 
covered him, and were dashing 
furiously towards him. They had, 
doubtless, heard the report, or seen 
the smoke of his rifle, and so were 
on him before he was aware: but 
he knew very well that to be over- 
taken by them, a single white man 
among those naked hills which 
they called their own, was certain 
death; and, accordingly, leaving 
his quarry and mounting in hot 
haste, he relied upon the mettle of 
his mare, which he put to her full 
speed, to carry him back in safety 
to the camp. Away darted the 
young Lieutenant, and on rushed 
the savages, thundering and yelling, 
in the certain assurance of their 
prey. But confident as they were, 
the fugitive was quite as well satis 
fied of his ability to escape; 
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although their horses were fresher 
than the mare, and it was pretty 
certain they were gaining slightly 
upon her, and would give her a 
severe contest before reaching the 
camp. 


Thus assured of his safety, but 
not relaxing his speed, Lieutenant 
B. had recovered half his distance 
from the eamp, when, dashing over 
the crest of a hill, he was horrified ° 
at the sight of one of his own men, 
on foot, climbing the hill, and in 
fact, following in his trail to assist 
him in the hunt. The sight of the 
Lieutenant flying down the hill at 
such a furious rate was, doubtless, 
enough; perhaps the poor fellow 
eould hear the whoops of the In- 
dians ascending the hill from the 
opposite side; at all events, he un- 
derstood his fate, and spreading his 
arms before the horse’s head, he 
eried out, with the accents of des- ? 
pair, “ Oh, Mr. Beall, save me! 1° 
am a husband and the father of ? 
six helpless children !” Never was ¢ 
prayer more quickly heard, oy more $ 
heroically answered. 


PIP 


The Lieutenant, though riding 
for his own life, immediately stop- 
ped his mare, dismounted, and 
giving her to the man, said, “ You : 

; 


shall be saved. Ride back to the 
camp, and send them out to give 
my body decent burial!” And so 
they parted—the footman on 
escape, the officer as he supposed ¢ 
to be slain; for the hill was utterly 
bare, without a single hiding place, 
and he thought of nothing but 
selling his life as dearly as possible. 
For this purpose he drew his re- 
volver, and, sitting down on the 
. ground, waited for the savages, 
who in a moment came rushing 
over the brow of the hill, and then, 
to the unspeakable amazement of 
Lieutenant Beall, dashed past him 
down the descent like madmen, not 
a soul, in fact, seeing him. They 
saw, in reality, nothing but the 
horse and the horsemen they had 
been pursuing for three miles: 
they knew nothing of a footman : 
and perhaps the sitting figure of 
the Lieutenant appeared, to eyes 
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only bent on one attractive object; 
as a stone or huge cactus, such as 
abound on those sterile hills. 

At all events, Liewtenant Beall, 
by what seemed to himself almost 
a direct Providential interposition 
in his behalf, remained wholly un- 
discovered ; and ina moment more 
the Apaches were out of sight, still 
pursuing the horse and the rider to 
the camp. The latter barely suc- 
ceeded in eseaping with his life, 
the Indians having overhauled him 
so closely just as he reached the 
camp, as to be able to inflict one or 
two slight wounds upon him with 
bullets, or perhaps with arrows. 
As for Lieutenant Beall, he was 
not slow to take advantage of his 
good fortune; and selecting a 
round-about course he succeeded 
in reaching the camp just about the 
time the poor fellow whom he had 
saved, and the other members of 
the party, were about sallying out 
to obey his last request, and give 
his body decent burial. 

Upon such an act as this it were 
superfluous to comment. Itis an 
act, however, which deserves to live 
in men’s recollections like the story 
of a great battle and victory.— 
North American. 


RA 


A Mrritrp Compirimentr.—We 
understand that the Mutual Marine 
Insurance Company of this city 
with praiseworthy liberality, have 
presented through their president, 
Abm. Barker, Esq., a costly Gold 
Watch to Capt. Ginsert J. Puacn, 
as a testimonial of their apprecia- 
tion of his seamanship, fidelity and 
skill in bringing the whaling-ship 
Olive Branch safely to this port 
from her last voyage, notwithstand- 
ing that for many months previous 
to her arrival she had become leaky 
and unseaworthy. We take plea- 
sure in recording the act, as it re- 
flects great eredit upon both of the 
parties concerned, and may serve 
to stimulate others to a faithful dis- 
charge of duty under similar re- 
sponsibilities. 


The magnetic telegraph has been 
styled “the highway of thought.” 
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NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1849. 


«©The Turkish Trader %? 


In the first article in the last 
number of the Magazine, the types 
once and again will have Jonah at 
sea ina Turkish ship! Now we 
protest against this as incredible ; 
for Jonah took his eventful voyage 
840 years B. C. and the name of a 
Turk was unknown till the middle 
of the sixth century. Please then 


. gead Tershish for Turkish, and it 


will make better history and better 
sense. 

Note.—Ships of Tarshish de- 
note in scripture, as in Isaiah 
ExIlI., and ux., large merchant 
ships bound on long voyages; so 
called from the circumstance that 
when Tyre was the grand mart of 
commerce in the east, her largest 
vessels sailed the length of the 
Mediterranean to ‘Tartessus or 
Tarshish in Spain. Hence any 
large vessels, wherever they weat, 
were called ships of Tarshish. 


Three Minutes? Warming. 


On the 27th of June last the 
American bark Charles Bartlett, 
Captain Bartlett, having 162 steer- 
age passengers, one cabin passen- 
ger, and a crew of 14 men, bound 
for New York, was running at the 
rate of about five knots in a dense 
fog, some 700 miles west of Cape 
Clear. It was half-past three 
o’clock in the afternoon. The 
passengers were variously employ- 
ed: some sauntering on deck, some 


sleeping below, and some in little 
groups talking about the land they 
had left, and their anticipated home 
in the new world. Little did they 
dream of the swift-winged destruc- 
tion approaching them through the 
dense fog. The steamer. Europa, 
going about twelve knots an hour, 
met the Charles Bartlett, and with 
a fearful collision, cut her nearly 
intwo. She sunk immediately, and 
in three minutes 134 lives out of 
the 177 souls on board were gone 
beyond recovery? Of 40 women 
on board only one was rescued! 
Only 43 of the whole number 
saved! The most vivid lightning 
and crashing thunder which leap 
simultaneously from the black sky 
are tame, compared with the 
shrieks and herrors of these ap- 
palling three minutes ! 

Great credit is awarded to Capt. 
Lott of the Europa, to his officers, 
to Lieut. Read, admiralty agent, 
and to the passengers, for their 
prompt and humane efforts to save 
the perishing of the ill-fated bark. 
And especially worthy of commen- 
dation were the daring and success- 
ful efforts of Captain Forbes of 
Boston, a passenger in the Europa. 


As in most cases of the kind 
“nobody was to blame.” For 
who could clear up acres of dense 
fog? What mortal could know by 
science or instinet; by reckoning 
or guessing, that the two vessels 
were so near each other? And who 
could tell that they would not clear 
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each other with perhaps the loss 
of a little paint grazed from their 
sides ! 

But seriously, why need the Eu- 
ropa to be dashing through that 
dense fog at the rate of 12 miles 
an hour? Are there no humane as 
as well pecuniary considerations to 
regulate the speed of perilous tra- 
velling on the deep? How many 
fishing vessels and other small 
eraft have thus been run down, and 
not a soul left to tell their fate! 

If, however, the speed must be 
maintained—and what ean rein in 
the rushing disposition of the age ? 
~—let the bell be kept in motion while 
running in the fog, to give those in 
peril either a chance to escape, or 
more than three minutes in which 
to prepare for eternity. 


For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
Extract from a Letter 

Written by a youthful sailor, to his 

sister at home. 

Canton, Dec., 1848. 

Before I left you, to became a 
sailor, I had often heard the remark, 
when persons have been appealed 
to to aid the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society, that “sailors did 
not try to help themselves in the 
eause of religion and instruction, 
and what was the use of trying to 
help them?’ Let me ask those 
persons, if they had a beautiful 
garden whieh was overrun with 
weeds, whether they would let it 
alone because it was So overrun, or 
whether they would not rather 
turn to and cultivate it and put it 
in order. Or if they had a beauti- 
ful horse that was refractory, 
would they not rather try and 
break this creature of his bad 
habits, than kill him on account of 
them? I could tell them, from 
what I have seen and know of sail- 


, 


Seamen’s Chaplain in this port— 
eame around last week to raise a 
subscription to build or buy the hul 
of some vessel, to be rigged into # 
church, and he thought he would 
try the sailors. Well, he came on 
board of us, and the captain headed 
with $25 for himself and $10 for 
“Ship.” Each mate gave $10, 
and we all came to the captain. 
He said, “boys, I don’t want you 
to give more than you are able and 
willing. The ships all have given 
something, now, how much will 
you give? I cheerfully headed the 
subscription with $2 and every one 
gave that, and one gave $3. All 
hands gave,—Dutchmen, Danes, 
Swedesandall. Every-ship’s com- 


}pany gave, and handsomely too. 


Now don’t you eall this trying to 
help one’s self? The C » gave, 
I think, 83 dollars. I know you will 
not think I threw my money away. 

But my “watch” is out, and my 
paper is full. Love to all uncle’s 
family and all. Think often and 
always of your absent sailor bro- 
ther, and don’t forget him morning 
and evening. 

Affectionately and truly, 


Whately, Mass., July 26th, 1849. 


Capt. E. Richardson, Dear Sir— 
In company with this sheet is a 
bed-quilt for the Sailor’s Home, 
which is the work of five little girls 
of Whately, who although far from 


-the sea, have nevertheless learned, 
. to sympathise with the sailor from 


ors, they are ready and willing to 3 


“put their hands to the plough,” 
and help any good cause. For 
instance, the Rey. Mr. Loomis—the 


reading your Magazine, and who 
take this means to present to him 
the first fruits of their labor. 
Yours respectfully, 
In behalf of the little girls, 
G. R. F, 


Good Vidings from the Sea. 
Extract of a letter to the “N. York 
Evangelist,” from a missionary 
at sea :— 
Ship Bowpircu, at sea, —, 1849. 
We are now in our good ship 
. . > 
plowing the surface of the Atlantic, 
forty-two days out from Boston, 


a ae ee ee 
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Ah, how true it is that the words 
country, friends, home, assume new 
meaning when the realities are left; 
but we look forward with strong 
desire to a new home in a new 
country,and we trust that the friend 
who sticketh closer than a brother 
is with us. Hence we are not 
sad. Yet let me assure you that 
he is mistaken who supposes that 
there is no trial in this rupture of 
strong ties, this voluntary exile 
from home anda christian land. 
Though we are truly happy here on 
shipboard, yet even this long voy- 
age is trial. But how small, com- 
pared with that which he endured 
who left heaven for earth. 

From the begining of our voy- 
age, we have been permitted to 
hold no personal intercourse what- 
ever with the men; not even to 
speak to them. How this tries us 
you may judge. Ineed not tell 
you that it grieves our hearts. 
What God will do we cannot 
say. It may be that he intends to 
do that which shall honor him, 
and save souls, against the cap- 
tain’s will and prohibitions. Not 
that the captain wishes men to be 
jost, but he fears insubordination if 
we have a bible-class or converse 
with them. He is kind enough to ° 
us ; but as he does not strive to save 
himself, others he will not care $ 
for. é 

January 26th.—Good news, my ¢ 
dear brother, from the Indian 
ocean. “ Wait, I say, on the > 
Lord,” and magnify his name with § 
us. That very captain who would ; 
not permit us, a few days since, so ¢ 
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much as to speak to his men, has 
himself been to one and another 
to bid them attend totheir souls’ 
salvation; has himself been brought 
low; has cried for mercy and found 
it, and set before us an open door 
to the forecastle, telling us that it is 
never too late to do good. More ; 
than 14 weeks were we in captivity, ¢ 
and when the Lord turned again } 
the captivity of Zion, we were as 
them that dreamed; then our ; 
mouths were filled with laughter, 5 
and our tongues with singing. (See > 
the 126th Psalm.) On Thursday of 2 


last week, after several days of anx- 
iety and tenderness, with much 
sorrow of heart and weeping under 
the truth, he called me to him, as he 
sat on the ship’s rail by night, and 
told me that he had the assurance 
that he could say. “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth,” and that he 
had resolved “to acknowledge 
Christ before men that day.” After 
farther conversation with him, by 
his permission I came below to 
communicate the glad news to our 
company. ‘The morrow we had 
set apart as a day of special prayer 
for the crew, but more particularly 
for the captain. Not telling them 
the news, I bid them come into the 
cabin; and standing ina little clus- 
ter, beneath the open hatchway, 
they heard with grateful, joyful 
hearts, that the strong man, the 
profane man, the hardened sinner 
was hoping in God. Oh it wasa 
blessed moment. On Sunday, a 
young English sailor (whose father 
labored asa missionary agent at 
the Cape of Good Hope for some 
years, under the London Missiona- 
ry Society,) after several days of 
deep conviction of sin, found joy 
and peace in believing. One or 
two others are serious. We have 
a motley crew of fourteen men and 
boys, of nine different nations, 
many of them understanding Eng- 
lish but imperfectly ; yet the Spirit 
of God is mighty. In his power is 
all our hope. 


Baltimore Seam. Uniom Bethel 
Society. 
James Wixson, President. 
Lewis Aupoun, Cor. Sec’y. 
Rev. E. E. Auurn, Mission’y. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE 26TH ANNUAL 
REPORT. 


“ The salutary influence exerted 
on seamen, by ‘Bethel Churches’ 
and ‘Temperance Homes,’ has de- 
veloped itself in their moral and 
physical condition; and is very 
gratifying to the friends of those 
institutions by whose exertions 
and pecuniary aid they are cherish- 
ed and sustained. 

“The Board take great pleasure 
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in bearing testimony to the flatter- 
ing prospects of the ‘Seamen’s 
Home,’ which, notwithstanding the 
great opposition made against it, 
has prospered beyond the expecta- 
tions of its warmest friends: An 
extract from the Journal kept at 
the ‘Home, shows, that three 
hundred and fifty-three boarders 
were entertained during the past 
year, many of whom made several 
voyages, and always on their arri- 
val in this port, cast anchor again 
in the Home: twenty-three hun- 
dred and eighty-nine seamen were 
shipped from the office attached to 
the Home during the same 
period.” 


In connexion with the means of 
grace enjoyed in the Bethel 
Church, the distribution of Bibles 
and tracts, and frequent visits on 
shipboard and in the sailor board- 
ing houses, a special season of 
grace has been enjoyed, and 51 
persons, including some wives and 
widows of seamen, are reported as 
converted to God. The receipts of 
the Society for the year ending 
May 1, 1849, were $1044. 


“O when will the Church at 
large and mankind _ generally, 
think, feel and do for these sons of 
Zebulon as they should? Let us 
put the question to our hearts, and 
ask, do we feel, pray and do, as 
much for these our dear brethren 
as we ought? 

“ Many of them have been taken 
from all the endearments of the 
family circle, from father and 
‘mother, from sister and brother, 
and thrown among strangers and 
in foreign ports, exposed to many 
temptations, to evils of the most 
irresistible character. 

“ Some of these men have pious 
parents, yes, they have had praying 
mothers, and here is a chord which 
if but touched will vibrate in the 
stoutest sailor’s heart! O fathers 
and mothers, let us have your 
prayers and help! The Bethel 
eause, the cause of seamen must 


be sustained—can yourefuse your 
aid, when you are told that these 
men have souls for whom the 
Saviour gave his life, and shed 
his precious blood ? 

“'They can be saved. Many of 
them have been, but thousands are 
still out of the ark of safety, and 
much depends upon us, and what 
we do must be done quickly, for 
many of them have found a watery 
grave during the past year, and in 
all probability, some will this year 
also. And shall they be thus 
hurried away from time into eter- 
nity without a preparation? O let 
us all try to prevent it. 

“We hold our meetings on Mon- 
day evenings, forthe benefit of 
pious seamen, and such as are 
desirous to become religious; these 
meetings are pretty well attended, 
and it is gratifying to hear these 
sons of Old Ocean tell of the won- 
derful works of God to their souls. 
On last Monday evening, one arose 
in the meeting and related his ex- 
perience, and told us, ‘ Religion 
was the very thing to take to sea, 
and said in making a voyage frem 
Liverpool to this port, they encoun- 
tered a tremendous storm, and all 
hands expected to be lost, ‘but,’ said 
he, ‘I was never more happy in all 
my life,’ for I felt [ had an interest 
in the merits of my blessed 
Saviour, and was not afraid to 
meet death though it might be in a 
storm at sea.’ 

“Another (a sea-captain) arose 
and said ‘he had many difficulties 
to contend with, and many priva- 
tions, yet he found religion to be 
his support, and the Lord his 
stronghold in the day of trouble; 
and hoped his brethren on shore 
would pray for him and his sea- 
faring brethren.’ 

“ Another stated that he had the 
love of God in his heart, and he 
was not ashamed to own his Lord 
and Master in any port. He has 
seen many parts of the world, and 
religion had proven a safe friend to 
him, both on the land and on the 
sea. He always wished to know 
his latitude and longitude, and was 
not willing to rum his little bark by 
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dead reckoning. He always felt safe 
when he could get his points and 
bearings, and had the witness of 
the spirit. He thanked God he 
ever heard of the good old ship 
Zion; he was pleased with her arti- 
cles, had signed them, received his 
advance pay, and being on board, 
resolved never to give up the ship.” 


Sailor’s Magazine. 

The present Number commences 
the 22nd Volume of this work. Its 
monthly issue is nearly six thou- 
sand copies. It is gratifying to 
know that it is a family favorite, 
and is both awakening and perpet- 
uating an interest in the seaman’s 
cause. Six thousand copies month- 
ly ;—why not twelve or twenty thou- 
sand? If it is read with interest 
’ and profit, and if it is doing good in 
a department of literature and mor- 
als filled by no other work, why 
not increase its circulation many- 
fold? To life directors and life 
members more than 2000 copies 
are sent gratuitously ; as also to 
some ministers whose services an- 
nually rendered to the cause of the 
sailor entitle them to it. Many 
copies are also sent on a mission 
of good to sea. As this is the be- 
ginning of the volume, will not each 
one who receives it consider him- 
self responsible for from 1 to 6 new 
subscribers, and at once forward 
the names ? 

N. B. Please remember that 
the Sailor’s Magazine, like a good 
dinner, always relishes better for 
being pre-paid. 


WMawaiian Fruit. 

On the shores of the Sandwich 
Islands the A. B. C. F. M. has plant- 
ed numerous trees of righteousness, 
whose fruits have often been com- 
mended; but not till to-day have we 
had a cluster of it worth Ont Hun- 
prED Doxwars laid on our table. It 
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came accompanied with the follow- 
ing letrer from the Rev. Titus 
Coan, missionary and pastor. 


Honotuyu, Sandwich Islands, } 
April 15, 1849. 


My dear Bro. S.— 

The enclosed $100 is a donation 
from the church of my charge at 
Hilo, Hawaii. Having experienced 
many blessings and suffered sad evils 
from seafaring men, they have most 
cheerfully voted this portion of their 
contributions for the year 1848 asa 
thank-offering to the Lord for the © 
former, and as an item in the great 
antidote to the latter. The church 
also voted that $50 of this sum go to 
constitute their pastor a life director 
of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society. We do what we can for 
seamen at Hilo, and we are always 
happy when we can administer to 
their good both in temporal and spir- 
itual things. The Lord convert the 
treasures and the souls of the deep 
to Kis service. 

The readers of the Magazine will 
remember it was stated in the last 
Annual Report that a Seamen’s 
Bethel, 50 feet long by 20 wide had 
been completed at Hilo, where the 
Rey. Mr. C. and others preach the 
gospel to seamen. 

Mr. Coan adds :— : 

I arrived at Honolulua few days 
since, after a passage of 6 days 
from Hilo. Oh for your steamers 
and railroads and lightning messen- 
gers!’ ‘These lazy winds, and glassy 
seas, and flapping sails, and broiling 
suns; how they kill time, and almost 
kill body and spirit also. But we 
will wait patiently for the vision of 
what we have long hoped and expect- 
ed. The world will come along by 
and by, but let it never come unless 
heaven come with it. Old Pele, or — 
the volcano, after slumbering for 6 
months, has again opened her fiery 
eyes, and she is now raging, roaring 
and throwing out sulphurous smoke 
and burning jets from her mouth 
and nostrils. 

The Lord bless you in your good 
work. Most affectionately and truly 
yours, Tirus Coan. 
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Star of Faith! when winds are mocking 
All his prayers—he flies to thee ; 
Save him, though on billows rocking, 
Far at Sea. 


Bless the soul that sighs for thee ; 
Bless the sailor’s lonely pillow, 
Far at Sea. | 


Star of Hope! gleam on the billow, | 


Star of God! yet safely guide him 
To the shore he longs to see; : 
Long tempestuous waves have tried him, 
Far at Sea. 
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Claims of Mobile. 


In the fall of 1846 the board of 
managers of the Mobile Bethei So- 
ciety rented the Churchst. House for 
a Sailor’s Home, and took up collec- 
tions in the city to purchase fur- 
niture, which, with some boxes of 
bedding sent from the friends of ihe 
cause in the northern cities, enabled 
the board to furnish the Home to the 
extent that about seventy seamen 
could be accomodated. When the 
Home was opened it was soon filled 
with hardy tars, and since that 
time more than 1400 sailors annually 
have found a safe retreat from the 
influence of rum-selling boarding 
houses, and many of them attended 
morning and evening prayers in the 
Home, and the bethel meetings, and 
few left without having signed the 
temperance pledge. The Lord 


-smiled upon our efforts, and many 


we trust were made better men. But 
when the ‘** Home” could be rented 
no longer, for the proprietors had 
determined to sell, the board of man- 
agers met, and after deliberation, 
thought that it would be very disas- 
trous to the welfare of seamen in 
the port of Mobile not to retain the 
church street House for a Sailor’s 
Home, as the house and premises 
were large, and the best for location 
of any in the city. Prompt action 
was necessary to secure it, and it was 
too Jate in the season to make col- 
lections in the city. In this dilemma 
one of the members of the board 
stepped forward, and purchased the 
property for three thousand dollars, 
with the understanding that an ap- 
peal should be made to the cities on 
the sea-board at the north to raise that 
amount. This will secure a valuable 
property and a permanent Home to 
the tempest-tost sailor. The board 
of managers have therefore requested 
their chaplain to visit the cities on 
the sea-board, as will be seen by the 
certificate below, hoping that the 
friends of the cause will cheerfully 
respond to this call. Perhaps there 
is no port on our coast that needs a 
well conducted Sailor’s Home more 
than Mobile; besides the duty which 
we owe to the souls of men, it is a 
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matter of importance that the 20,000 
seamen who visit that port annually 
should be brought undera salutary 
influence. The Alabama Life Insu- 
rance and Trust Company have 
taken an intelligent view of the sub- 
ject, and cheerfully subscribed $250, 
towards the purchase of the Home. 
It is to be hoped that other insurance 
companies will see it to be a privi- 
lege to aid us also. It will be neces- 
sary for the city of Mobile to raise 
nearly $2000 to fit up the Home pro- 
perly besides the $3000 required to 
purchase the house and _ premises. 
All donations given forthis noble ob- 
ject will be acknowledged in the 
Sailor’s Magazine. 
Very respectfully, 
A. McGuasHan. 


Mosite, 17th July, 1849. 


Rev. Alexander McGlashan, the 
esteemed and highly useful chaplain 
of the Bethel, and general agent of 
the Bethel cause in this city, is au- 
thorized by a vote of the board of 
managers of the Bethel Society to 
collect from the friends of seamen 
throughout the United States, funds 
for the payment of a building pur- 
chased for a ‘‘Seamen’s Home” at 
this port. 

Water Smits, President. 


Imteresting from the Pacific 
Ocean. 


In April last the U. S. steam 
propeller “ Massachusetts,” Capt. 
Wood, having touched at Rio and 
Valparaiso, arrived at Honolulu, 
S. I. She was bound from New 
York to Oregon, with companies 
L. and M., U. S. Artillery, accom- 
panied by their officers. Whole 
number of souls on board more 
than 200, and no deaths during the 
voyage, except two young children. 
Capt. Wood remained in port eight 
days, exhibiting the first steamer 
ever in those waters, and giving 
his Majesty King Kamehamaha III. 
and the principal officers of the go- 
vernment, both native and foreign, 
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a delightful excursion of about two 
hours outside the bar. 

On his departure, he kindly of- 
fered our chaplain, the Rev. 8. C. 
Damon, a free passage to San Fran- 
cisco via Oregon. Having been 
confined to his post of labor six 
years with little relief, both for the 
sake of invigorating his health, and 
extending his sphere of usefulness, 
he accepted the generous offer. 
The last mail has brought from 
him four full sheets. The first two 
descriptive of their departure from 
Honolulu, a Sabbath, and Scenes 
at Sea, and approach to the N. W. 


Coast. The third and fourth, giving $: 


an account of Oregon and its va- 
rieties, and his approach to the 
Land of Gold, we are happy to lay 
before our readers. 


Letter from a2 New Port in the 
far West. 


Arrival ‘at Portland—Brig 0. C. Raymond— 
Senmen’s Wages—Gold, its influence on the 
Price of Labor—Oregoniun Candidate for 
Congress, &c. 

PorTLAND, Oregon, 2ist May, 1849. 
Dear Sir:—Since my last date, 

near the mouth of the Columbia, I 

have made a safe passage to Fort 

Vancouver, 100 miles from the sea, 

and thence I proceeded in a small 

boat to this port. It may be you 
have never heard of * Portland in 

Oregon,” but it is destined to be- 

come a place of much importance, 

being at the head of ship-navigation 
in the Willametta. This is a branch 
of the Columbia, and as far as this 
place will allow vessels to sail up 
which draw 15 or 16 feet. Port- 
land is situated on the west side of 
the river. A very good pier has al- 
ready been built. ‘Two vessels are 
now in port. One of these is the 

OQ. C. Raymond.” This vessel 

has acquired a somewhat unenviable 

notoriety since she left the United 

States, several: years ago. The fol- 

lowing are as near as I recollect the 

facts in the case. Some years since 
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she was fitted out from Sag Harbor, 
L. I., freighted with Yankee no- 
tions, and proceeded on a trading 
voyage around the Cape of Good 
Hope. Having disposed of her cargo 
in some of the ports of New Hol- 
land, she touched at some port in 
India. where she took on board, as 
freight, a large amount of silver, and 
engaged to take itto China. But the 
commander, in violation of his con- 
tract, put away for South America. 
She touched on her passage thither 
at Kanai, the leeward island of the 
Hawaiian group. There she pro- 
cured more supplies. At the time 
1 recollect she was viewed as a sus- 
picious vessel, although there was 
no positive proof that anything was 
wrong. Hence she sailed for Val- 
paraiso, where the commander ex- 
changed the silver for gold, and 
made his way to Texas. There was 
no evidence, I believe, that any one 
on board were engaged in the fraud- 
ulent transaction, except the master. 


The mate took command of the 
vessel. She was subsequently sold, 
and the proceeds remitted to the 
owners, although far from recom- 
pensing them for their loss. The 
mate I have since met at the Islands, 
commanding a fine whaleship. The 
“ O. C. Raymond,” bas been run- 
ning under the Chilian flag, but 
was recently bought by Capt. Cros- 
ly, now established in business at this 
port. She is now owned by an 
American citizen, has doffed her 
Chilian name, assuming that under 
which she left the United States, 
and yesterday I saw from the house 
where I am now writing, that the 
“stars and stripes’? once more were 
hoisted at the ‘* main.” On the 
stern of the vessel may be read, 
“ O. C. Raymond, Portland, O. T.” 


She is undoubtedly the first square 
rigged vessel ever owned and fitted 
out from Oregon. I suppose repairs 
upon her will exceed $5000, a sum 
probably sufficiently large to pur- 
chase such a vessel new, in the 
United States. Let it be remem- 
bered that mechanical labor now in 
this region, is far higher than in any 
part of the world, except California. 
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The owner of the vessel informs me, 
that he is paying ship-carpenters, 
$10 per day. 

I will now present some facts res- 
pecting seamen’s wages, which may 
seem almost incredible, yet you may 
rely upon the truth of every word 
T communicate, because I have the 
facts from the most unquestionable 
sources, 

The owners of barque ** John W. 
Cater,”’ in her last trip from San 
Francisco to Columbia River, paid 
her foremast hands $100 per month. 

The owners of brig ‘* O. C. Ray- 
mond,” pay, master $300 per month, 
first officer $100, and foremast hands 
$100 per month. 

The seamen on board the propel- 
ler * Massachusetts,” have just had 
their wages raised to $100 per month, 
and the fireman, together with the 
officers of the vessel, have had their 

“wages advanced in proportion. This 
was not until after four seamen and 
two firemen ran away. 

The seamen on board the brig 
Mary and Ellen, which arrived at 
this port last week from California, 
receive $125 each per month, while 
the mate has $350 per month. [If I 
was not perfectly. well knowing to 
these facts, 1 should not dare to pen 
them for your perusal. 

Some days since the English H. 
B. Co’s. barque ‘‘Colurabia,” lost 
nearly all of her crew. Propositions 
were made to them to return, on 
condition that their pay should be 
increased from £2 to £4 per month, 
but they could not be induced to 
return. 

These facts are quite sufficient to 
show that the old order of things is 
entirely revolutionized in the Pacific. 
The gold is now operating as a more 
potent Icveller than any other agency 
that was ever brought to bear upon 
human society. The laborer, the 
mason, the carpenter, the sailor, may 
now command almost any price for 
his services. How long this state of 
things will continue it is impossible 
to predict, but it must certainly con- 
tinue until the mines are either ex- 
hausted, or gold loses its present va- 
lue. That period will not probably 
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arrive for some years. As it is ia- 
tural to suppose, society at large 
must suffer. ‘The shock is tremen- 
dous. It may be said nothing remains 
where it was when the mines were 
discovered just one year ago. 1 
witnessed the revolution that took 
place at the Island, and now I am 
witnessing the revolution in Oregon. 
it is estimated that in Oregon, or be- 
longing to Oregon, there are 2000 
voters, but at the coming election 
on the ist of June, not over 800 vo- 
ters will cast their votes for delegate 
to Congress from this territory. 


T have to-day met one of the candi- 
dates, ‘‘ JoserH L. Merx, late spe- 
cial messenger from Oregon to the 
government of the U, States.” He 
has just returned from Washington, 
and is now making stump speeches 
through the territory. For twenty 
years he has been upon the Rocky 
Mountains, and in Oregon. He is 
a genuine specimen of a western 
man. In alate published address to 
the people of Oregon, he employs 
this language, “ I have lived long in 
Oregon, and am known by all. Ore- 
‘gon is my home; her interest is my 
interest; I have nailed my colors to 
the mast-head of advocating her 
rights—sink or Swim, there shall 
they fly, while free men shall advance 
to the polls, proclaiming the name 
of Jim Mxrrx’s son Jon.” I have 
been not a little amused in listening 
to his description of Washington 
life—of the speakers in Congress— 
the President—the White House— 
New York—Boston—Lowell. You 
can well imagine that a man who 
had spent twenty years in the Rocky 
Mountains, and in the forests of Ore- 
gon, must have beheld many strange 
scenes, or scenes which appeared in 
most striking contrast with any he 
had heen previously familiar with. 
In referring to Daniel Webster, he 
would become quite eloquent! Du- 
ring his residence at Washington, 
he became acquainted with most of 
the leading men in Congress. He 
boarded for several weeks, he says, 
with President Polk, at the White 
House, and learned from the Presi- 
dent himself, that they were own 
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cousins! Mr. Meek originated in $ glad to find many firm supporters 
Virginia, but in very early life be- } of the temperance cause. Gover- 
came a trapper on the mountains, ; nor Lane, and the other officers of 
and many a time, he says, he has $ the territorial government have en- 
swam those very streams after bea- > tered upon their duties, which is 
ver, where they are now discovering } very gratifying to the inhabitants. 
such heaps of gold! Before learn- $ It may be fair to estimate that 
ing that he was a candidate for Con- } three-fourths of the adult male po- 
gress, [asked him who he thought; pulation of the ata are now 
woald be elected, when without any $ at the mines in California. Every 
apparent shock to his modesty, he arrival however brings back from 
replied, that it was his opinion his $25 to 75 passengers. A majority 
chance now was the best! return with 1, 2, 3, and $4,000 
Lam expecting to leave very soon each. I was glad to learn that, as 
for an excursion into the interior of ; a general thing, they were ready to 
the country, and to return in season $ liquidate debts previously contract- 
for the sailing of the “ Massachu- ; ed, in the days when the inhabi- 
setts,” which “will take place proba- ¢ tants of Oregon were really poor. 
bly in two or three weeks. So faras } There is a good public sentiment 
I have viewed Oregon, [am much in Oregon, in regard to business 
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pleased with the country, which very { transactions. After enjoying a plea- 
soon will become well settled. sant sojourn of three weeks among 


With esteem, the Oregonians, mingling with the 
Yours truly, ‘ people In town and country, visit- 

s! @ pion ing their schools, worshipping with 

at them, and preaching at Portland, 

; Oregon City, Tualatin Plains, and 
Fort Vancouver, I embarked again 
on board the good ship “ Massachu- 
setts,” to proceed to California. 
We had a pleasant trip down the 
beautiful Columbia, were detained 
by head winds two days at Astoria, 
then safely recrossed the “ bar,” 
and in four days were riding at an- 
chor in the magnificent bay “of San 
Francisco. At this season of the 
year, winds from the N. W. enable 
vessels to make very quick passa- 
ges between Columbia River and 
from Astoria, and Portland, in Ore- } California. Before dismissing Ore- 
gon. Since ‘the date of my last, I; gon, I would remark that when we 
have visited Oregon City, at the } left the river, 8 square-rigged ves- 
falls of the Willametta, made ex- } sels were at different places up the 
cursions on horseback on both sides } river, loading with lumber princi- 
of the river as far up as Salem, the } pally for California. Lumber sells 
head quarters of the Methodist Mis- ; at $100 per thousand, freight is 
sion. I enjoyed a fine opportunity s about that amount, and profits the 
for observing the natural features } same, so that Columbia lumber is 
and capabilities of the country. At now selling in California for $300 


Off Benecia, San Francisco Bay, 
June 23, 1849. 


Oregon—Willametta Valley—Schoels—Gold— 
Departure for California —Anecdotes respecting 
Seamen—San Francisco, and Character of In- ‘ 
habitants. 


U. S. Propeller MassacnusETTs, 7 


Dear Sir:—Unless there should 
be some irregularity in the transit 
of the mails, ere this reaches you, 
previous letters, written from Ore- 
gon, will have informed you that I 
am making a tour to Lower Ore- 
gon, and Upper California. I wrote 


present the valley of the Willamet- per thousand. 

ta may be said to be tolerably well At Astoria, Dr. W. H. Wilson is 
settled with above 6000 inhabitants. { now located as a minister of the 
Many of the farms are fenced, and } Methodist denomination. He is the 
well stocked with fine herds of ; same person who ordered some 
horses and cattle. The settlers are } months since a Bethel Flag from 
by no means inattentive to the im- } the Sandwich Islands. I became 
portance of good schools. I was $ acquainted with him, and much re- 


“ spot to witness them. 
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joice to learn that he will be very 
attentive to the moral and spiritual 
welfare of seamen. I left with 
him a few hymn books published 
by our Society. 

When we came to anchor at San 
Francisco, I counted 68 vessels in 
the bay, and in imagination I look- 
ed out upon the broad Ocean, and 
counted hundreds more, all steer- 
ing for the same anchorage. Ere 
three months roll away, certainly 
not less than four to five hundred 
vessels will come to anchor in the 
bay, and from 15 to 20,000 people 
will land in San Francisco. These 
facts need no embellishment, or 
exaggeration to make the present 
year one of momentous interest to 
the merchant, statesman, philan- 
thropist, and christian. Changes 
are now transpiring, and revolu- 
tions taking place, absolutely in- 
credible to one who is not upon the 
I dare not 
risk my reputation for veracity, to 
enter upon a detail of passing 
events; besides, you get these de- 
tails in the publie prints. 

I will mention one or two anec- 
dotes respecting sons of Old Nep- 
tune, the truth of which may be 
relied upon. Some days since, a 
naval officer landed in San Fran- 
cisco, and offered a plain looking 
sailor-dressed person $2 to carry 
his luggage to the hotel. The man 
replied, “Vil give you $4 to 
carry it yourself,’ accompanying 
the action to the word! The cap- 
tain of one of the propellers told 
me that, being desirous of securing 
the services of another sailor, of- 
fered him $150 per month. The 
man replied that he would not ship 
under $200. This amount the 
captain considered too large, STU 
replied Jack, “ Ill give you $200 
per month to work for me!” A 
person of my acquaintance offered 
a sailor-looking man a dollar to 
earry his baggage to the hotel; the 
man looked at him, and taking a 
bag of “ dust” out of his pocket, 
coolly remarked, “ Do you think I 
am a_pack-horse 2”? These are 
enough to show you that the tables 
have turned in regard to seamen’s 
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wages in this part of the world. 
Whether it will be any better for 
seamen, is a serious question. So 
it is an equally serious question 
whether multitudes of other people 
are to be mutually benefited by the 
discovery of the gold mines. Surely 
no agency that ever was brought 
to bear upon human society, was 
so perfect a leveller. 

San Francisco is growing with 
astonishing rapidity, although its 
appearance even now is not very 
imposing. Rents are enormously 
higb. Land is selling at prices far 
in advance of the highest prices 
paid in the city of New York, or 
Boston, for the same area. 

It is of course utterly impossible 
to predict the result. Strange as it 
may seem, while the civil power in 
San Francisco is a nullity, and the 
military authority is powerless, yet 
everything is remarkably quiet 
and orderly. Thousands and mil- 
lions of dollars worth of goods lie 
exposed in the streets, and on the 
beach, with no protection, and yet 
they are safe. I heard of no rob- 
beries. It seems to be really a fact, 
that money is so plenty, and wages 
are so high, that people do not 
take the trouble to steal! The 
Sabbath, I am told, is very quiet. 
Persons of character furnished me 
this information, as I have not as 
yet been there ona Sabbath. To 
say that the present state of affairs 
is strange, comes far short of the 
literal truth: they are passing 
strange! Wickedness may be sure 
to abound, yet good also abounds. 
At present there are many noble, 
sterling, and good men in San 
Francisco. Ido assure you, men 
of worth and charactar are flock- 
ing to this land. I never was more 
proud of the name, American ci- 
tizen. Emterprize and intelligence 
abound, as well as wealth. The 
clergymen of San Francisco sus- 
tain a high character. At present 
there are three, the Rev. Mr. Hunt, 
“ Chaplain to the citizens of San 
Francisco,” the Rev. Mr. Williams, 
who has organized a Presbyterian 
Church, and the Rev. Mr. Wheeler, 
who is organizing a Baptist Church, 
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Yesterday afternoon, the “ Mas- 
sachusetts” left San Francisco to 
proceed up the bay to Benecia, 
where a city has been laid out, and 
where lotsare selling at high prices. 
The bay is everything “that you 
may have read of it, for beauty and 
area. The combined fleets of all 
the world might here lie at anchor. 
But my sheet is filled, and I must 
close. Yours truly, 

S. C. Damon. 


ACCOUNT OF MONEYS. 


From July 15th, to August 15th, 1849. 


Directors for Life by the Payment of 
Fifty Dollars. 
Rev. Dr. E. D. Smith, by Individuals in 


his Cong’n, New York . & $50 00 
Rev. George W. Perkins, by First Cong’! 

soc’y, Meriden, Ct. « 55.62 
Rev Joseph D. Hall, by Cong’! Soc., Ply- 

inouth Hollow, Ct, = . 25 00 
Rey, Isnac Jennings, by his Cong’ n, Stam - 

ford, Ct . . 57 61 
Rev. Titus Coan, by his church at Hilo, 

Sandwich Islands . . - 50 00 


Diembers for Life by the eae of 
Twenty Dollars. 
George A. Burr, Northampton, Mass., by 


George Dickinson . . 20 00 
Dan’! Polhemus, M. Dy by First ‘Pres. 
Church, Freehold, N. Bi : : - 20 00 


Wm ‘I. Sutphen, Freehold, N. J. (am't 
acknowledged below) 
Capt. Franklia Smith, New London, Ct. 


by E. Chappell - 20 00 
Rev. S. J. M. Merwin, South Port, Ct . 20 00 
Wim. G. West, N. Y. cin part) 5 00 
Rev. Sandford Washburn, by Meth. ‘Epis. 

Church, Vittsfield, Mass 3 - 20 00 
Rev. Mr. Person, by Union Meeting, West 

Stockbridge, Mass. (in part) . . Aye) 
Rev. A.S. Pennell, by Pres. Ch. , Glenn's 

Palis Ne Xin. . 21 62 


Mra. Philip Seegee, by "Young Ladies 
Marine Circle of cpg Bridgeport, 


Cth in 0 00 
pid Sam. C. Ferguson, Sr., do ‘do s 00 

Irs. Dan'l Hawley, do do 20 00 
Mrs, Henry Thompson, do do 20 00 
Miss Marcia Beardsley, do do 20 00 
Miss Sophia E. Hartwell, do do 20 00 
Miss Mary H. S. Francis, by Pres. Church, 

Bridgehampton, Tatas . 20 00 


Oatharine H, Pierson, Richmond, Mass + 20 00 
Capt. John Field, by Ref'd Dutch ch. -y Sau- 


gerties, N. Y. 20 00 
John A. "Bigelow, by Edward Bigelow, 

Malden, N. Y. i - 20 00 
David Bigelow, by E. & D. Bigclew 

& Co.,do do . - 20 00 


Chas, Isham, by G. & C. ishawt do do 20 00 
Jobn B, Drake, ne Individuals at Slaters- 
ville. R. 1. - 20 00 
Mrs, Rachel F. " Bard well, by Juvenile 
Seamen Fr’d Soc’ y, Oxford, Mass, 20 00 
Hon. Alexander DeWitt, Py Poee Soc’y 
Oxford, Mass. . . - 38 00 


Donations. 


Russell Gen. Benev. Soc’y, Hadley, Mass $30 00 
First Parish Sabbath School, Bangor, Heor 

for a Life Membership . 0 00 
Village Pres Church, Freehold, N. iy 30 59 
Young Ladies Seminary Soc’y, Freehold, 4 00 
South | Cong’|Soc’y, Hartford,Ct . ~. 30 00 


Seamen’s Concert, Norwich, Ct F . 600 
Ladies Seam. Frd. Soc’y, New Provi- 
dence, N.J. . - 120 00 


Spring st. Ch., N. y. including subscrip- 
tions, $62,59, $21,29 of which fur Mar. 
Ch, NA 

Rev. Dr. Hawes Cong'n, Hartford, Ct 

Rev. Dr. ae ee Cong’n, aa Avenue, 

IN. Ye 200 


Meth. Kpis. “Ch., “Lenox, Mass ° . - 6 40 
Cong’! Sec’y, Richmond (inpart) . . 975 
Meth. Epis. Ch., Sand Bill, N.Y. . 
Members of Baptist Ch, Williamsburgh, iW 


N.Y. 3 < a 
Through Mrs. T. S. Heming, Steubenville, 
Ohio . 
Young Ladies Marine Circle of Industry, 
(in addition to $120 for L. M. . - 20 00 


Cong’! Soc’y, West Hartford, Ct. . 32 19 

Female Friend, do "do 2 00 

Pres. Ch'h, Mal den, N. Y. {in addition to 
$60.00 for L. M.) 4 Shek 2D 


Monthly Concert, Spring st. Ch., N.Y. 2 55 
Balance from First Soe’y, New "Hartford, 
Ct. oa pe ae . . 1 0 


Rev. Titus Coan’s Ch’h, Hilo, Sandwich 
Islands (in addition to $50 for Ju. D.) 
Mrs. Susan W,. Lind, Guayama, P. R. 
Cong’! Soc’y, Southington, Ct. (in part) 37 61 
Faculty and Students of Amherst College, 
Masssiey . . 
Pres. Ch’ch, Staunton, Vath « 21 09 


Meth. Epis. Ch’h, do. 5 . : els) 
Individuals, ; ? . - 400 
Pres. Ch’h, Lexington, Va. . - 58 00 
White Sulpher Springs, Vas. . ~. 25 00 
Pres. Ch’h, Winchester, Va. . : - 31 00 
Individuals, do do : - 39 50 
Cong’! Soc’y, Hope Mass - 20 00 
w. Claff bie, . - 5 00 
First Ch’h, sashiannedat _ . - 17 87 
Cong’! Soe y, Waltham, do . 16 38 
Westboro, (balance) : 3 3 
Children of Maternal Soc. Westboro, Mass. 2 25 
Mrs. F. Butler, do do 200 
Rev. A. Miller Andover, Andover, do 10 00 
First Ch’h, Worcester, do 29 50 
Salem street Ch’h, Worcester, do 16 66 
Cong’! Soc’y, Sturbridge, do 25 71 
Chester Factories, do 6 70 
Chester Village, do 8 76 
Chester Village Sunday School, do 625 
Ladies Benev. Soc’ y, Long Mexdow, do 14 62 
Gentlemen’s Benev. Soc’y, do do 15 50 
Cong'l Soc’y, Agawam, do 9 00 
Cong’l Soc’y, Chicopee, do -8 25 
Cong’ 1 Soc’y, Westfield, do 30 00 

$2038 80 


Legacies. 


Miss Jane D. Morton, late of Charlotte 
Co., Va., through Henry N, Watkins, 200 €0 


Sailor’s Home, N. WY. 


Ladies Sewing Society, Salem, Ct., 1 quilt, 


3 pair sheets, 3 pair pillow cases, 18 towels, 2 
shirts 


A few Ladies in Hartford, Ct., 10 towels, 2 
quilts, sundry Books and Pamphlets. 


Sailors Home, Mobile, 


Ladies of Nashua, N. H, 2 quilts, 4 sheets 
4 pillow cases, &c. 


